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MAIDEE. 


Locks of auburn and eyes of blue have ever been dear to the sons of song. So said Lord Strang- 
ford ; and Moore, not venturing to differ from such high authority, gives to his Delphic maiden “ au- 
burn hair and eyes of fire’—leaving the reader to guess at the colour which the blaze has hidden 
from the poet. Byron was bolder; and perhaps he never showed more striking originality than when 
he found a new comparison for the black eyes of an Eastern Beauty. 


Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll’d 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reached her heel; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who was a lady in the land. 


Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 





Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flica, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 

"Tis az the snake late coil’d, who purs his length, 

And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


Her brow was white and low, her cheek’s pure die 
day rosy still with the set sun ; 
pper lip—sweet lips! that make us sigh 

Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary—— 

(A race of mere impostors, when all's done— 
I've seen much finer women ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.) 
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A LEGEND OF THE OLD TIME IN 


{Yr i. ot 
to 


LONDON. 
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Drn1NnG some time back with a friend, whose 
house is situated in one of those out-of-the-way 
courts in the City, where one would hardly 
think of searching for anything picturesque or 
beautiful, but which, nevertheless, abound with 
various rich memorials ofthe past; while seated 
with him at his window, overlooking a small yard 
containing two mulberry-trees at least a century 
old, I observed, with nosmall sorrow, that an old 
stone wall, the rounded gable ef which was preg- 
nant with recollections of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and the first James, was being removed, in all 
probability to be succeeded by a piece of modern, 
uninteresting brick-work. By this removal, 
however, another morsel of antiquity, which had 
previously been concealed, was now exposed to 
view: this consisted of a hovel or shed, built 
against one of the interior sides of this stone wall, 
and apparently the remains of some more exten- 
sive and important building; for though, in many 
places, the large, irregularly-shaped slates had 
been displaced, or perhaps had fallen away, and 
been re-placed by modern tiling, still several of 
the massy stone pillars, supporting strong oaken 
arches, were remaining, and appeared as though 
they were the vestiges of a colonnade or cloister, 
which at some former period had run round the 
whole interior of the wall. I mentioned this idea 
to my friend, who concurred with me that it was 
probably correct. 

** By the way,” observed he, “ the spot which 

I 





has attracted your observation, I believe even 
that very shed, was once the scene of a.murder, 
the perpetration and discovery of which were 


attended by some very singular circumstances.” © | 


This information, of course, led to an inquiry 
on my part; and that, in its turn, elicited the fol- 
lowing Legend of London:— 

Towards the middle of the second half of the 
seventeenth century, or in plainer English, about 
the year of grace, 1672, there lived in London a. ¢ 
very rich, and therefore very respectable mer- 
chant, who, having come to the rare resolution 
that he had made money enough, and having, as 
he said, no kith or kin, tacked to this said resolu- 
tion one of more frequent occurrence, namely, 
that he would take a wife, to be the superintend- 
ant of his household affairs, the sharer of his for- 
fune, the soother of his sorrows, if ever he should 
have any, and so forth. And to #man of so much 
importance as was Master Edward Edwards, 
there were very few obstacles in the way of his ac- 
complishing such a purpose, as he might easily 
pick and choose among the maidens or widows of 
his ward, who would all be but toc proud of an al- 
liance with so honourable and substantial a citi- 
zen. He did pot, however, deliberate so long on 
the matter as might perbaps have been expected, 
seeing how wide a field he had wherein to exer- 
cise his speculations; for at the same time that 
he informed these friends, whom he chose to 
consult on the occasion, of his before-named in- 
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tention, he gave them to understand that his ~ 
choice id already fallen on Dorothy Langton, 
the daughter of a poor Goldsmith, and reputed 
papist, but, nevertheless, a maiden of good fame, 
seemly bearing, and twenty-six years of age. 
She was tall, fair, and well made, but with no- 
thing striking about her face that would call for 
particular description, unless one may advert to 
—what indeed was not part of her face—an unu- 
sual breadth at the back part of her head, be- 
hind her ears, which seemed to give her features 
an appearance of being too small. The lady 
was, truth to confess, not very much admired in 
the neighbourhood; and, to continue the confes- 
sion, she was as little liked. She was said by 
those who knew her best, or rather as it might 
seem worst, to be of a sullen temper, and yet, 
withal, violent; and the death of one young man 
was laid at her door, all the way from the East 
Indies, whither he had gone in despair, after hav- 
ing been for eleven months her accepted suitor, 
and then discharged in a fit of peevishugi—i® How 
far this incident, which happened she 
was twenty, might have formed her after cha- 
racter; or how far even her earlier character 
might have been moulded from the fact of her 
having been left motherless while yet an infant, 
and bred up afterwards under the sole care of 
her father, a harsh and severe man, it is not for 
me to determine; and much less so, how or why 
Master Edward Edwards came to fix on her as 
his partner. Master Edwards himself, at the 


time we are speaking of, was in the very prime 
and vigour ef life-—that is, in his own opinion; it 
may be stated, however, that he was in his five- 


and-fiftieth year; rather corpulent and very 
grey: but the former fact he asserted, and not 
without truth, was a proof of his stoutness: 
some men, he observed, quite young men too, 
(that is, younger than himself,) had contracted a 
bad habit of stooping, which shewed their walk 
through life had not been upright; then, as to his 
. grey hairs, he boasted that they were once the 
’ veriest black, but that thought and honourable la- 
bour had blanched them; besides, his worst foes 
could not say he was bald. For the rest, Master 
Edwards was a man of tolerable parts, as times 
went, of an easy and good temper, and one who 
loved to crack his bottle and his joke as well any 
man living, either now or then. 

For some time, say thirteen months, after the 
marriage, they lived together in all seeming har- 
mony. I say seeming, of course speaking only 
of what met the eyes of others; for far be it from 
me to intrude any unnecessary inquiry into the 
discomforts or discrepancies (if any such existed) 
of the domestic circle—a rather small one, to be 
sure, seeing it consisted of only two individuals, 
unless as a third segment thereof; may be reck- 
oned Master Edwards’ clerk, a young man, an 
orphan, of the name of Simon, who had lived 
with him from his childhood. He Was a yeuth of 
good favour, but did not seem to find it in his 
mistress’s eyes; or rather, latterly, hé*did not: 
for at her first coming she had behaved with 
great kindness to him, while he, on the other 





hand, always treated her with that distant re. 
spect, so becoming in an inferior, but so mortify- 
ing to a superior, who may happen, for some 
purpose or Other, to wish to be on more familiar 
terms. After a little time, Mistress Edwards 
evidently took a great dislike to poor Simon, 
and by the exercise of a little domestic despo- 
tism, she made his home sufficiently uncomforta- 
ble. Master Edwards seldom interfered in the 
matter; and to do his wife justice, she concealed 
the alteration she had caused in the lad’s com- 
forts, as much as she could from his master; and 
if ever he did happen to make any reference to 
the subject, she was pat with a complaint against 
Simon for being so often away from the house; 
which was no more than truth, as she frequently 
made it too hot to hold him; and also that during 
his absence, he was continally seen to be in very 
bad company—at which his master would sigh; 
and which I am sorry to say was also no less than 
the truth, and probably the consequence of her 
harsh treatment. Various little trinkets and other 
nic-nacs were also said by Mistress Edwards to 
be from time to time missing—and her lamenta- 
tions and anger on such subjects were always ut- 
tered in Simon’s hearing, plentifully interlarded 
with expressions of wonder, “who the thief 
could be,”—and assertions, “that such things 
could not walk off without hands: whereat her 
facetious husband never failed to remark, “ Yes, 
deary, they might, if they had feet.” And this as 
regularly put her in a passion, and made her vow 
that, “‘ for her part, she could not see what use 
there was in keeping about the house such lazy, 
loitering, good-for nothing vagabonds,” with va- 
rious other such ungentle epithets, all of which 
were quite plainly launched at the unfortunate 
Simon. 

At the end of these thirteen months, Simon, to- 
gether with several articles of plate, was found 
missing in real earnest—all mere suspicion on 
the subject being removed by the following note, 
which Master Edwards found on his breakfast 
table:— 

* Even in the very commission of a deed of 
wrong and villany, can I not refrain from bid- 
ding you farewell—my kind, mine honoured, my 
loved master!—even while I am doing wrong to 
you. But I am driven to it, and away from your 
house, by the cruel and unjust treatment of your 
wife: beware of her, master of mine, for she is 
evil. Whither I go, God knows—1 care not—nor 
will He; for I have abandoned his ways, and bro- 
ken his commands—but I am forced to it—forced 
to rob, that I may not starve of hunger—to rob 
you, to whom I owe every thing—but indeed, in 
deed I would not sodo, knew I not that whatI take 
from you can be little missed, and that if I spoke 
to you, you would not let me quit your house: 
and sure I am, that if I did so without. means of 
living, you would sorrow that the child of your 
fostering—the boy of your rearing—whom you 
have ever treated more as a son than a servant, 
should be * * *” 

The words that immediately followed were 


_ quite illegible, being so blotted, as though the 
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writer had written over drops of water: then 
followed a short thick dash of the pen—and 
then in a large and hurried hand, the follow- 
ing:— 

rf But this is foolish—and fallacy—farewell, 
Sir,—dear master, farewell:—forgive me—I can- 
not pray for you—I ask you not to pray for me— 
but do, if you think it will avail me aught—if not, 
forget me—and oh! forgive me. I am going 
wrong—good bye.” 

The signature was also much blotted, but it 
could be traced to be, “ the thankful orphan, 
Simon.” 

The effect produced by this event was very 
different, both on Master Edwards and his wife— 
as well as from what might have been expected: 
the former, to use a homely word, took on great- 
ly about the matter, was evidently much hurt, 
became silent and abstracted, and went so far as 
to shed tears; a thing which his oldest friends— 
those who had been his school-fellows—declared 
they had never known him do in all his life—not 
even when under the infliction of Doctor Ever- 
ard’s cane—the right-reverend high master of 
Saint Paul’s Sc where Master Edwards had 
learned Latin and peg-top. Mistress Edwards, 
on the other hand, shewed a great share of re- 
joicing on the occasion, declaring she thought 
his room cheaply purchased at the loss of the 
trumpery he had taken with him. That same af- 
ternoon, during dinner, she hinted that she had 
already a young man in her eye, as the succes- 
sor of Simon; at which observation, her husband 
merely sighed, and made no inquiries—and yet 
he probably had no conception whom his wife 
had in her eye, though if some of their neigh- 
bours had been present, they might, if they had 
liked it, have helped him to an inuendo concern- 
ing a handsome young man, of whom no one 
knew any thing, except that he was frequently 
seen walking with Mistress Edwards of eyen- 
ings under the tall elms in Goodman’s Fields. 
There were some hints of a yet more scandalous 
nature—but these shall be omitted. 

The stranger however came after the situa- 
tion, and a handsome young man he was—his 
name was Lambert Smithe—but as for his qua- 
lifications for the new place, which Mistress 
Edwards really seemed uncommonly anxious he 
should obtain, as little had best be said as may be; 
and the less need be said as Master Edwards was 
decidedly of opinion that he was utterly unfit- 
ted for the office; for the expression of which 
opinion he was downright scolded by his wife, 
and indeed fairly warned that she would have her 
own way after all. 

* * * * * 

A few nights after Simon’s departure—a dark 
and stormy November night it was—Mistress 
Edwards was seen—no matter yet by whom—to 
cross the cloistered court-yard, at the back of her 
husband’s house, bearing a lantern in her hand, 
which she partially covered over with the large 
cloak wherein she was mufited, probably with 
the intention of concealing its light—perhaps 
only to prevent its being extinguished by the 











gustful wind and rain. She approached a low 
postern-gate, which gave into a passage leading 
to Cripplegate Church—she unlocked it—open- 
ed it hesitatingly—looked out as though for some 
one—came back again—re-locked the door— 
placed the lantern in one of the angles of 
the cloister, and began slowly pacing up and 
down under its shelter. In a few moments, 
she stopped, and listened—her body and head 
slightly bent rightward, towards the postern: 
a low whistle was heard without—she flew 
to the gate—opened it, and let in a man also 
muffled in a cloak: she addressed him, by ex- 
claiming, “ Late, Sir!” 

The stranger began some excuse probably, 
but was at once stopped by asharp “ hush!” and 
they conversed in whispers. 

At length they shifted their position, advanced 
towards the house, Mistress Edwards having 
tak peher light, and leading her companion 
for the other hand. Of a sudden the 
man , and she also. He sighed, and 
said, though still in a whisper—* I cannot do it.” 

“* God gi’ me patience!” she cried, impatiently, 
and in a much louder tone: then in a lower, ad- 
ded——-“* Come, Lambert, dearest Lambert, take 
heart.” 

“TI cannot, indeed I cannot—any thing but 
that!” 

“ Any thing but that! Why, what else is there 
to be done? Will you not be master of all?—of 
me? Nay, come, dear Lambert.” 

The man passed on. As he turned a second 
angle, close to the house door, a sharp-pointed 
weapon was driven into his breast, by some one 
standing behind one of the thick stone pillars, 
and with such force, that the point pierced one 
of the ribs, which prevented the wound from be- 
ing mortal. The young man shrieked with 
agony; and grasping towards the spot wherice 
the blow came, seized hold of part of the asda 
sin’s dress, who struggled, and extricated himself — 
from his grasp, but left behind him part of a 
chain, with a watch hung to it: at the same time 
he wrenched the dagger from the lacerated 
bone, and, with a surer blow, drove it into his - 
victim’s heart. 

All this was the work of little more than a mo- 
ment; during which Mistress Edwards, who at 
first had been struck with a stupor of surprise 
and horror, rushed forward, screaming “ Mur- 
der! murder!” and fell, swooning, within a few 
paces of the body. 

When she recovered, she found several of her 
neighbours and of the watch standing round, 
and among them her alarmed husband. She 
looked round wildly for a moment, fixed her 
eyes on him for another, then shrieked wildly— 
“ Ah! I see—I see—him—him! Seize him—the 
murderer,” and again fell senseless. 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though few 
could understand why or wherefore; but when 
he protested he knew nothing about the matter, 
people began to think him guilty, especially as 
some declared the murdered man was the same 
youth with whom his wife had been often seen 
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walking under the tall elms in Goodman’s 
Fields; and, upon her second recovery, Mis- 
tress Edwards confirmed this declaration by 
clinging round the young man’s body, and call- 
ing for vengeance on the murderer of her Love. 

Edwards was carried before a justice of the 
peace, and after a short examination, committed 
to Newgate to take his trial in the Court-house 
there at the next session, which was to take 
place within a week. 

The day came, and the trialcommenced. At 
the very outset an argument arose between the 
counsel for the prosecution and the defence, 
whether the exclamations used by the wife on the 
night of the murder, accusing her husband, could 
be given as evidence by those who had heard them. 
For the defence it was urged, that as a wife could 
not appear as a witness either against or for her 
husband, so neither could any expression of 
hers, tending to criminate him, be admissible; on 
the other hand, it was contended th *con- 
fessions were admissible in evidence inst a 
party, so a husband and wife, being as one in 
the eye of the law,-such expressions as these 
were in the nature of confessions by the party 
himself, and therefore should be admitted—and 
so the Recorder decided they should be. In ad- 
dition to this, other—circumstantial—evidence 
was produced against the prisoner; the poniard, 
with which Lambert had been stabbed, and 
which in falling he had borne down out of his 
slayer’s hand, was a jewelled Turkish one, 
known by many to be the property of the pri- 
soner, and to have been in his possession many 
years; he having brought it home with him from 
one of his voyages to the Morea; the watch also 
was produced, which, with part of the chain, the 
deceased had held in his clenched hands; it was 
a small silver onc, shaped like a tulip, and che- 
quered in alternate squares of dead and bright 
metal; its dial-plate of dead silver, figured, with 
a bright circle, containing black Roman figures; 
in the interior, on the works, it bore the inscrip- 
tion—* Thomas Hooke, in Pope’s-head-alley,” 
the brother to the celebrated Robert Hooke, 
who had recently invented the spring-pocket- 
watches. This watch was proved to have also 
been the property of the prisoner, to have been 
given by him to his wife, and lately to have been 
returned by her to him in order to be repaired. 
These circumstances, together with the natural 
imputation that was cast upon him by the consi- 
deration of who the murdered man was, were all 
that were adduced against Edwards; and he 
was called on for his defence in person, being, 
by the mild mercy of the English law, denied the 
assistance of counsel for that purpose: it being 


wisely considered, that though a manin the nice | 


intricacies of a civil cause may need technical 
aid, he cannot possibly do so in a case where the 
fact of his life being dependant on the success of 
his pleading, must necessarily induce and assist 
him to have all his wits about him. The pri- 
soner’s situation, however, in this instance, 
seemed, unaccountably, to have the contrary ef- 
fect on him, and he appeared quite embarrassed 








and confused; he averred he could not explain 
the cause of his wife’s extraordinary error; but 
that an error it certainly had been. For the 
poniard’s being in the man’s heart he was equally 
at a loss to account; and as for the watch, he ad- 
mitted all that had been proved, but declared 
that he had put it by about a week before 
the murder in a cabinet, which he had never 
since opened, and how it had been removed he 
was unable to tell. Of course this defence, if 
such it could be termed, availed him very little, 
in fact simply nothing. The jury found him 
guilty; and the Recorder called on him to say 
why judgment should not be pronounced against 
him. 

The prisoner seemed suddenly to have recovered 
his old, or gained new powers; he broke out intoa 
strong and passionate appeal, calling on the judge 
to believe his word, as that of a dying man, that 
he was innocent, and concluded by solemnly 
calling upon God so to help him, as he spoke the 
truth. 

He was condemned; the prisoner hid his face in 
his hand, and sobbed aloud; he was removed 
from the bar to his solitary cell. 

About half-past ten that nigfit, as the Record- 
er was sitting alone, dozing in his easy chair 
over the fire and a tankard of mulled claret, he 
was suddenly startled by a loud knock at the door; 
followed up by the announcement of a stranger, 
who would brook no delay. He was admit- 
ted—a young man, whose features were fearfully 
haggard and drawn,as though with some intense 
inward struggle; in fact, the good magistrate did 
not half like his looks, and intimated to his 
servant that as his clerk was gone home he had 
better stay in the room—which was on the whole 
a confused remark, as, in the first place, he 
knew his servant could not write; and in the se- 
cond, he did not know whether any writing was 
required; but the youth relieved‘the worthy Re- 
corder from his dilemma, by peremptorily stating 
that the communication he had to make must be 
made to him alone. The servant therefore with- 
drew, the Recorder put on his spectacles and the 
youth began. 

**T come to tell you, Sir, that you have this 
day unjustly condemned an innocent man to 
death.” 

“* Bah! bah! And pray how know you that he 
is innocent?” 

** By this token, Sir, that I know who did the 
deed for which you have condemned Master Ed- 
wards to suffer. Lambert’s murderer stands be- 
fore you.” 

The Recorder, horror-stricken at the notion of 
being so close to a murderer at large, gabbled 
out an inarticulate ejaculation, something of an 
equivocal nature betwixt an oath and a prayer, 
and stretched out his hand towards the silver 
hand-bell which stood before him on the table; 
and still more horrified was he when the youth 
caught his hand, and said—“ No; with your 
leave, Sir.” 

“ No; with my leave, Sir! What, mean ye to 
murder me, with my leave Sir? 
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‘*] will do you no harm, Sir. But my confes- 
sion shall be a willing and a free one.” 

He removed the hand-bell beyond the Re- 
corder’s reach, let go his arm, and retired again 
to a respectful distance. He then proceeded to 
relate that his name was Simon Johnson, that he 
was an orphan, and had been bred up with great 
kindness by Master Edwards. In detailing his 
story, he hinted at an unlawful passion which 
his mistress had endeavoured to excite in his 
mind towards her; and to his resistance or care- 
lessness of her wiles he partly attributed her 
hatred and persecution of him: his home made 
wretched thereby, he had sought relief in so- 
ciety; unfortunately for him, he had fallen in 
with some young men of bad character—among 
others with this very Lambert, who had been 
among his most strenuous advisers, that he 
should from time to time purloin some of his 
master’s superfluous wealth, for the purpose of 
supplying himself and his companions with the 
means of more luxurious living; he had, how- 
ever, for a long while rejected this advice, until 
at length goaded by the continual unjust accusa- 
tions of his mistress, charging him with the very 
crime he was thus tempted to commit, he had, in 
truth, done so, and had absconded with several 
articles of value; but his companions, instead of 
receiving him with praise, as he had expected, 
had loaded him with invectives for not bringing 
them a richer prize. Instigated by their re- 


proaches, and, by a mingled sense of shame and 
anger, he had intended, by means of a secret 
key which he had kept, to rob Master Edward’s 


house on the very night when the murder was 
committed. Having gained access to the court- 
yard, he was just about to open the house door, 
when he heard footsteps; he retired, and con- 
cealed himself. From his place of concealment 
he had seen and heard Mrs. Edwards encour- 
aging Lambert, by many fond and endearing 
professions of love for him, and of hatred of his 
master, to the murder of her husband; and as 
Lambert, conquered by her threats and en- 
treaties, was passing him within arm’s length, an 
irresistible impulse had urged him to save his 
master’s life by sacrificing Lambert’s; and hav- 
ing done the deed of death, he had leaped the 
yard wall and fled. The poinard and watch 
were part of the property he had stolen when he 
left the house. He ended thus— 

“ After I had left the spot, Sir, I fled, 1 —_ 
not whither; for days and days I wandered 
about in the fields, sleeping in sheds, numbed 
with cold and half starved, never daring to ap- 
proach the dwellings of men to relieve my 
wants, till dark, and then ever feeling as though 
every eye scowied upon me; and when I left 
them again, and was again alone in the fields, I 
would suddenly start and run, with the feeling 
that [ had: been followed, and was about to be 
taken. In vain I strove to overcome these feel- 
ings—in vain I struggled to reconcile myself to 
the deed I had done—in vain I represented it to 
my heart as one of good, as one which had saved 
a life infinitely more valuable than his whom I 





had slain: it was all vain, a something within 
tortured me with unnatural and undefinable ter- 
ror; and even when I sometimes partially suc- 
ceeded in allaying this feeling, and half con- 
vinced myself that I had done for the best, it 
seemed as if I heard a voice whisper in my own 
soul, ‘ What brought thee to thy master’s court- 
yard that night?’ and this set me raving again. 
Unable longer to bear this torture, I made up my 
mind to self-slaughter, for the thoughts of deli- 
vering myself into the hands of justice drove me 
almost mad; my heart was hardened against 
making this even late atonement, and with a 
reckless daring I resolved on self-slaughter; but 
how, how to do this, I knew not; drowning was 
fearful to me, I should have time perhaps to re- 
pent; and so with starving, even if nature would 
allow that trial. I returned to the suburbs—it 
was this very evening—a lantern hanging on 
the end of a barber’s pole caught my sight—I 
hastengd into the shop, with the intention of de- 
stroying myself with the first razor I could lay 
my hands on; but the shop was quite full. I sat 
down in a corner, doggedly waiting for my time, 
and paying no heed to the conversation that was 
going on, tili my master’s name struck on my 
ear. I listened—his trial, condemnation, and 
coming execution, were the general talk. I 
started up, and with a feeling of thankfulness to 
God that there was something yet to live for— 
I think [ cried out so—I1 rushed out of the shop, 
hurried hither—I am not too late—to—to supply 


my master's place iw.” 
The young man ted in a chair, 
and dropped his head on The asto- 


nished magistrate leant forward, « ex- 
tended his hand, seized his hand-bell, and rang 
loud and long, beginning at the same time to 
call over the names of all the servants he had 
éver had from the first time of his keeping 
house. 

But at the first jingle of the bell Simon started 
up from the the chair, and said, “‘ Aye, Iam your 

«prisoner now.” 

* Yes, Sir, yes,” said the Recorder. ‘“ Geof- 
frey! Williams! very true, Sir—by your leave, 
Sir—Godwin! Ralph! there’s your prisoner, Sir,” 
he added to the one wondering servant, who-an- 
swered this multitudinous call. 

The sequel may be told in a few lines. A re- 
prieve for Edwards was immediately sent to 
Newgate, whieh was followed up by a pardon; 
for having been found guilty, of course he could 
not be declared innocent. The wretched wife 
of the merchant died by her own hand, on the 
morning of her husband’s reprieve. Simon was 
tried for Lambert’s murder, of course found 
guilty, and sentenced to death; but in considera- 
tion of the extraordinary circumstances attend- 
ing his case, this sentence was changed into trans- 
portation for life. My Lord Chief Justice Hale 
delivered a very voluminous judgment on the 
occasion; the main ground on which he proceed- 
ed, seems to have been, that as Simon had not 
been legally discharged by Edwards, he might 
still be considered in the light of his servant, 





and that he was therefore, to a certain degree, 
justifiable in defending his master’s life. 

Simon died on his passage. Edwards, from 
the time of his release, became a drivelling idiot: 
he lived several years. 


It was not till the death ' 


ON CONVERSATION. 





of the old man that a secret was discovered—it 
was ascertained that Simon was a natural son; 
and that, in preventing the intended assassina- 
tion of the Merchant, he had unconsciously saved 
the life of his Father. 





ON CONVERSATION. 


Wun we consider what a prodigious propor- 
tion of human breath is expended in talking, it 
is surprising how very few persons excel in con- 
versation. The English nation is proverbially 
said to produce profound thinkers, solid writers, 
but miserable talkers. The truth is, that we in- 
euleate so strongly upon our youth, the virtue of 
being 

“ Taxed with silence, rather than checked for speech,” 
that when the period arrives for their admission 
into the colloquial circle, they have the whole 
art and mechanism of the craft to conquer ; and 
run like a new wheel, creaking and uneven, 
where their course should be as light, easy, and 
smooth, as a second year’s chariot from Hobson. 
An unpractised talker let loose upon society, is 
like a young member of the House—all his com- 
mon-places—his cut-and-dried moralities and 
quotations—his bursts of magnanimity—his ver- 
bal tiltings with the frogs and mice, are yet un- 
uttered, and must be thrown off like scum, before 
we can arrive at the sound properties and quali- 
ties of the mind from which they have arisen. 

The French, on the contrary, whose lungs ap- 
pear to demand, from their. very earliest hour, 
the spasmodic contraction of vociferation—w hose 
nurseries resemble a nest of jays—whose semina- 
ries the field of the water-fowl at the Zoological 
Gardens on a rainy day; the French are so 
trained to early habits of dialogue, that they in- 
fallibly acquire a degree of fluency, and a plau- 
sibility of phrase, which if it does not replace the 
originality and rationality of an English proser, 
affords a graceful garment, whose ample folds 
conceal all the deficiencies of the speaker. The 
French form, in fact, 

The mob of gentlemen who talk with ease. 

There is something extremely uncourteous in 
the colloquial reserve practised in English so- 
ciety. With the exception of the habitual 
diners-out and conversation men, who are as deli- 
berately provided for the entertainment of the 
company, as the turbot and cutlets, it is no un- 
common thing to encounter at the first tables in 
London, men, whose age and reputation, birth 
and breeding, entitle one to expect something 
like edifying or amusing conversation from their 
lips ; but who maintain on the contrary, a super- 
cilious silence; opening them only for the me- 
chanical admission of their fish and soup, and the 
equally mechanical emission of little wiry no- 
things, unmeaning factitious phrases. which come 





unregistered from the mind, and which can only 
produce replies unworthy of further comment. 
The air of pre-occupation—the stony counte- 
nance of “ [ am thinking—I cannot be at the trou- 
ble of talking,’’— assumed on such occasions, is an 
insult to the society at large, which no foreigner 
would presume to offer to the circle of which, 
however reluctantly, he forms a part. The great 
motive of this conversational reserve arises less 
from vanity than egotism. It is not because he 
considers his mind too richly gifted to be be- 
stowed on the multitude, that the Englishman 
remains silent; but because he is selfishly afraid 
of displaying the nakedness of the land. Con- 
ceiving himself to be individually exempted from 
the tax of being agreeable, and privileged at all 
times to remain among the audience, rather than 
mingle in the business of the stage—his great 
care is to preserve the dignity of his own repu- 
tation unimpaired, under the armour of a con- 
temptuous taciturnity. 

“I met Brougham at dinner the other day,” 
says Lord C——, “ and I own I was disappointed; 
—a great deal of dissertation—very dictatorial 
both in manner and opinions.”’ 

“ Had you much conversation with him ?”— 
“Oh! dear no! 1 hope you do not suppose I 
should presume to enter into conversation with 
such a man as that ?—No—no! I sat there to 
be edified, as one is always expected to do in the 
presence of those great guns ;— instead of which, 
I was bored to death.” 

“ Leaving to your host and his distinguished 
guest the exclusive trouble of keeping up the 
ball.” 

“ Lytton Bulwer supped at my brother’s last 
night.” 

“You must have been delighted! You who 
so warmly admire the brilliant sallies and caustic 
aphorisms of his writings.” 

“ Yes!—he appeared entertaining enough ;— 
but we did not interchange a syllable. I hope I 
know better than to expose myself, by drawing 
the attention of the company by tattling to a re- 
gular wit.” 

“A hospitable mode of rendering your bro- 
ther’s house agreeable to his friends.” 

In the same way, during Madame de Stael’s 
visit to England, it became the fashion to accuse 
her of declamation, monologue, and egotism: 
whereas the merit and brilliancy of her conver- 


| sation was enhanced, in other countries. by 
| striking against the opinions of others, and re 
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bounding from the opposition of the circle. But 
Madame de Stael, like the generality of foreign- 
ers, would have conceived it a horrible accusa- 
tion against the dulness of the society, had a dead 
silence been suffered for a moment to prevail ; 
and as nobody chose to sacrifice their self-love 
in the certainty of being eclipsed by the spark- 
ling variety of her own colloquial talent, she was 
left to the painful necessity of eternal disserta- 
tion. “Tenir le fil de ta conversation,” during the 
intervals of the general discourse, is in France 
the allotted duty of-the master or mistress of the 
house. 

It is the custem to “‘ go and hear Coleridge 
talk,” as you might go and hear Malibran sing, 
or listen to a piping bullfinch inacage. As if 
the originality of the speaker would not become 
a thousand times more apparent in conversation, 
if the subjects were alternately supplied, and his 
arguments called forth, by contrariety of opinion, 
and by the theories and speculations of his weaker 
brethren. Yet so ancient of observance is the 
English custom of listening to a man of genius, 
rather than attempting to relieve the labours of 
his mind by engaging him in conversation, that 
Dr. Johnson was regularly drilled into “ deliver- 
ing a charge” to the jury of society; so that, at 
length, any junior presuming to insinuate a dif- 
ference of opinion, was stunned into silence with 
a“ Sra!” such as might have formed a dam to 
the overwhelming tide of even Sir ——’s flippant 
eloquence ! 

An amusing anecdote has been told of one of 
the best conversation-men of the present day. 
His friend, the witty Mr. B——, who had long 
suspected him of the unworthy practice of cram- 
ming previous to any intended exhibition of his 
conversational abilities—having found his way 
into the dressing-room of the colloquialist, dis- 
covered on his toilet, a carte a la Feinagle, for 
the use of the evening. 

Mem.—Duchess of D.’s box during the ballet, 
Psyche ; Egyptian legend of the butterfly ; altar 
found in the temple of Venus in the Island of 
Samos ; Juno, willow-tree , willow, Grimm’s epi- 
gram; epigram, Sheridan’s new one ; Sheridan’s 
speech last night—generalities without generali- 
zation ; Radcliffe’s last romance, written at Had- 
don Hall after an horrific supper of Derbyshire 
pyklets; Derbyshire fluor; Davy’s new fluoric 

-gas; engraving on glass, &c. &c. 

Having diligently mastered this memoria tech- 
nica, he made his appearance in the Duchess’s 
box, a quarter of an hour previous to the com- 
mencement of the ballet; ahd a propos de Psyche, 
ran through his string of impromptus faits a 
lisir, with unbounded success. After sedu- 
lously exhibiting every feather of his borrowed 
plumage, he retired to an opposite box, and had 

' the malicious delight of seeing his friend arrive 
in unsuspecting self-satisfaction—seat himself 
beside the Duchess—and commence the twice- 
told tale of the altar found in the island of Samos, 
Grimm’s epigram, and the whole rechauffe of his 
own wit. But when he arrived at—“ I was in 
the gallery last night to hear Sheridan’s speech, 





and I must confess myself to have been disap- 
pointed. I fear Sherry is losing ground; he is 
becoming a mere orator, addicted to generalities, 
without that generalization of argument which 
is characteristic of the philosophical mind,” the 
Duchess burst into an unconggollable fit of laugh- 
ter, assuring him that his tirade was admirable ; 
but that she had just heard it repeated, word for 
word, by his witty friend Mr. B. An explana- 
tion ensued; and the conversation-man had the 
good sense to put the affront and the memoran- 
dum card into his pocket together. 

It has been remarked, that royal personages, 
even those not especially distinguished by intel- 
lectual superiority, are excellent talkers. Secure 
through their habits of life from the constraint of 
mauvaise honte, and accustomed to hear every 
subject canvassed in their_.presence, with the best 
arguments, of the first men of the age; they ac- 
quire a degree of familiar mastery over the 
topics of the day, such as supersedes the neces- 
sity of seeking information, and proves, indeed, 
far more available than any to be acquired from 
books. . Presence of mifd and composure of 
manner are also indispensable qualifications to 
those who would excel in conversation. The in- 
formation displayed by Hallam—the acuteness 
and fluency of Croker—the good sense of Lord ~ 
Lansdowne—the causticity of Moore—the wit of 
Sydney Smith—the good stories of Lord Nugent 
—the bon mots of Sir Joseph Copley, or Lord 
Normanby—the classic grace of Luttrell—the 
anecdotes of Miss Berry—the piquancy of Mrs. 
Norton—the sallies of Lady Morley—the unpre- 
tending intelligence of Lady Ruthven—the ani- 
mation of Monsieur de Mornay—and the origi- 
nality of Lord Alvanley—although admirable 
accomplish ts towards improving the general 
texture of conversation, do not suffice to produce 
that perpetual flow and interchange of discourse, 
that “ linked sweetness” of nothings, which pre- 
vails even in the inférior coteries of Paris. In 
London, indeed, men seldom talk much and 
without much pretension, except at their clubs; 
but the circles of Holland House—of Lord Dud- 
ley—Mr. Agar Ellis—Mr. Hope—Mr. Rogers— 
and the Dnke of Devonshire, may be cited in 
their several kinds, as the most propitious 
“ coignes of vantage’’ for either talkers or listen- 
ers of merit. ‘ . 





WIT AND HUMOUR. 


I am unable to decide which is the less desir- 
able quality in conversation—wit or bumour, 
The former creates enemies, the latter lowers 
us in the estimation of friends—the one may pro- 
cure for us the reputation of wisdom, the other 
brings down upon our head the imputation of 
folly. Wit is a tiger, that growls in his cage; 
we tremble lest he should break through and 
dart upon ourselves—humour is the monkey, 
who mimicks our own look and gestures and 
regales us with droll exhibitions. We laugh at 
the humorist, but we fear the wit. 
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ENGLISH GENIUS. 


For my own part who have conversed much 
with men of other nations, and such as have 
been both in great employments and esteem, | 
can say very impartially, that I have not observed 
among any, so much true genius as among the 
English; no where more sharpness of wit, more 
pleasantness of humour, more range of fancy, 
more penetration of thought, or depth of reflec- 
tion among the better sort ; no where more good- 
ness of nature and of meaning, nor more pilain- 
ness of sense and of life, than among the common 
sort of country people: nor more blunt courage 
and honesty than among our seamen. But,,with 
all this, our country must be confessed to be, what 
a great foreign physician called it, the region of 
spleen; which may arise a good deal from the 
great uncertainty and mrany sudden changes of 
our weather in all seasons of the year: and how 
Miuch these affect the heads and hearts, espe- 
cially of the finest tempers, is hard to be believed 
by men whose thoughts are not turned to such 
speculations.—Sir W. Temple. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Wiru all the strength of mind which Queen 
Elizabeth possessed, she had the weakness of her 
sex as far as related io her age and her personal 
attractions. ‘“‘ The majesty and gravity of a 
sceptre,”’ says a contemporary of this great prin- 
cess, “ could not alter that nature of. a woman 
in her.” When Bishop Rudd was appointed to 
preach before her, he wishing in a godly zeal as 
well became him, that she should think some 
time of mortality, being then sixty-three years of 
age, he took his text fit for that purpose out of 
the Psalms, xc. v. 12.—O, teach us to number 
our days, that we may incline our hearts unto 
wisdom; which text he handled most learnedly. 
But when he spoke of some sacred and mystical 
numbers, as three for the Trinity, three times 
three for the heavenly hierarchy, seven for the 
Sabbath. and seven times seven for Jubilee; and, 
lastly, nine times seven for the grand climacterical 
year (her age,] she perceiving whereto it tended, 
began to be troubled with it. The bishop dis- 
covering all was not well, for the pulpit stood 
opposite to her Majesty, he fell to treat of some 
more plausible numbers, as of the numbers 666, 
making Latinus, with which, he said, he could 
prove Pope to be Antichrist, &c. He still, how- 
ever, interlarded his sermon with Scripture pas- 
sages, touching the infirmities of age, as that in 
Ecclesiasticus, ‘ When the grinders shall be few 
in number, and they wax dark that look out of 
the windows, &c. and the daughters of singing 
shall be abased ;’ and more to that purpose. The 
queen, as the manner was, opened the window ; 
but she was far from giving him thanks or good 
countenance, that she said plainly, ‘ He might 
have kept his arithmetic for himself; but I see 
the greatest clerks are not the wisest men ;’ and 
so she went away discontented.” 





ORIGIN OF BANKING. 


In this age of debt, and scrip, and consols, the 
public may be curious to learn the origin of 
banking. “ Money was wanting to the public 
coffers, and the Doge, having exhausted every 
other financial expedient, was obliged to have a 
forced loan from the most opulent citizens, each 
being required to contribute according to his 
ability. On this occasion, the Chamber of Loans, 
(La Camera degl’ imprestiti) was established. 
To this chamber the contributors were made 
creditors, at an annual interest of four per cent., 
a rate far below the standard of.the age. These 
creditors, in process of time, were incorporated 
into a company for the management of their 
joint concerns, and thus formed the basis upon 
which afterwards was erected the Bank of Venice, 
the most ancient establishment of its kind, and the 
model of all similar institutions. The method in 
which the above-named loan was repaid is be- 
lieved to be the earliest instance on record of the 
funding system, and the first example in any 
country of a permanent national debt.’’—Sketches 
of Venetian History. 


THE HEAD. 


Tue head has the most beautiful appearance 
as well as the highest station in the human 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beau- 
tifying the face; she has touched it with vermil- 
lion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made it 
the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted up and en- 
livened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung 
it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, 
and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the 
head as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
works; and when we load it with a pile of super- 
numerary ornaments, wé destroy the symmetry 
of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to 
call off the eye from great and real beauties to 
childish gewgaws, ribands, and bone lace.—Ad- 
dison on Ladies’ Head Dresses. 
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DR. ARNE*’S DEATH. 


Tue manner of Dr. Arne’s death was very 
singular. The day after his decease his intimate 
friend, Vernon, the favourite singing actor of 
Drury Lane Theatre, came into the music room, 
and in my presence described it as follows :—“ 
was talking on the subject of musie with the 
doctor, who suffered much from exhaustion, 
when, in attempting to illustrate what he had 
advanced, he in a very feeble and tremulous 
voice sung part of an air, during which he be- 
came progressively more faint, until he breathed 
his last! making as our immortal Shakspeare 
expresses it, ‘a swan-like end, fading in mu- 
sic. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
BY H. BRANDRETH, JUN 


For whom art thou, maiden, so anxiously watching, 
With hair all dishevell’d and cheek wan and pale; 
Yet buoyant thy step as the fawn’s when first catching 

The sound of the wild horn afar on the gale ? 


I'm watching for Love—here he promised to meet me, 

What time the bright moon sailed her bark through the sky; 
The bark and the blue starry ocean both greet me— 

Yet absent is Love, with his smile and his sigh! 


But who art thou, stranger, that thus, uninvited, 
His place hast usurped in hisown leafy bower? 
And why art thou seeking a maiden thus slighted— 
Why pluck from the myrtle Love's own token-flower ? 


Young maids call me Friendship, when hearts are in danger, 
And thus, unimpeded, I stray through the grove; 

For where is the maidefi would banish the stranger, 
Who. Friendship to-day, may to-morrow be Love ? 














THE BELL AT SEA. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Wuew the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 

Then pealed the Reck’s lone Bell, 
rternly by night. 


Far over cliff and surge, 
Swept the deep sound, 
Making each wild wind’s dirge 
Still more profound. 


Yet that funeral tone 
The sailor blessed, 
Steering through darkness on 
With fearless breast. 


E’en thus may we, that float 
On Life’s wide sea, 

Welcome each warning note, 
Stern though it be! 


° 














SKETCH OF DR. FRANKLIN’S LIFE. 


BensamMIn FRANKLIN was born at Boston, in 
New England, in 1705. His father had emigrat- 
ed from Great’ Britain in 1682; his mother, the 
second wife, was an American. At twelve 
years of age, he was apprenticed to his brother, 
a printer; but left the situation, in consequence 
of a disagreement, before the expiration of his 
indentures. He then hired himself as journey- 
man at Philadelphia, went over to England for 
employ, came back, superceded his old master, 
set up a newspaper, and became printer to the 
provincial assembly. Having been employed to 
print the paper currency, he defended an in- 
Crease of emission in a pamphlet which drew 
attention. He married, in 1730,a widow lady 
to whom he had been attached before her first 
marriage. In 1731, he propesed to found the 
still subsisting public librarv of Philadelphia on 

in 





w subscription plan. In 1732 he began topublish 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, a book which has in- 
spired some of the coldness that distinguishes the 
American character. In 1736 he was appointed 
clerk to the gencral assembly of Philadelphia; 
and in 1737, post-master. About this time, on 
the occasion of some loss by fire, he suggested 
a hand-in-hand assurance office. 

His attention was next drawn to the pheno- 
menon of electricity. He first ascertained, in 
1752, by an experiment with a silken kite, the 
identity of lightning and the electric fluid. This 
great fact is well recorded in the inscription on 
his bust: Eripuit fulmen celo. He was already 
at this time a member of the general assembly 
of Pennsylvania, having been elected as a bur- 
gess for the city of Philadelphia, in 1747. He 
spoke seldom, sententiously, concisely, but with 





DR. FRANKLIN. 





convincing aptness. In 1749, he drew a plan 
for an academy to be endowed by the state, and 
managed by trustees; it was realized in 1755. 

In 1754, the depredations of the Indians on the 
American frontiers had become grevious and 
alarming; the colonies of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland appointed commissioners, 
or deputies, to meet at Albany, and to devise 
some plan of military defence. Dr. Franklin 
attended on behalf of his province, and produced 
“The Albany plan of Union.” The idea was to 
solicit an act of pqrliament for establishing a 
general Bovernment over the colonies, consisting 
ofa governor to be named by the crown, and of 
a parliament to be named by the assemblies of 
the provincial states, in the proportion of their 
respective populousness. This general govern- 
ment was to raise troops, build forts, and to pro- 
vide for the pub defence. This scheme was, 
in America,peld too favorable to the influence 
of the crown, and was therefore rejected by the 
colonial assemblies: in England it was held too 
favorable to the independence of the colonies, 
and was therefore rejected by the ministry of 
Great Britain. But the discussion served to 
familiarize the words congress, general govern- 
ment, American army,and thus to prepare the 
very form of confederacy which was resorted 
to during the rebellion. Dr. Franklin was 
deputed, in 1757, to Great Britain, there to 


solicit the abolition of certain exemptions from 


taxation which had been foolishly conferred on 
the selfish family of Penn. He succeeded in the 
object of his embassy; and, during his stay in Lon- 
don, he published a pamphlet pointing out the 
advantages which would result from the conquest 
of Canada. This pamphlet produced the desired 
effect, and thus delivered the North Americans 
from the danger of a French neighbourhood.— 
When it is considered how exactly the Albany 
Plan of Union was adhered to during the_rebel- 
lion, and how unsafe such a rebellion would have 
been for the friends of independence, if the 
French had retained the sovereignty of Canada, 
it seems reasonable to attribute to the foresight 
or providence of Franklin, the whole scheme of 
events which was subsequently realized; an in- 
stance of sagacity, or rather of power over fate, 
of which there are few examples even among 
the greatest men. In the summer of 1762 he 
returned to America, and was remunerated with 
five thousand pounds currency for his services. 

In 1764, the Penn family, irritated at the taxa- 
tion to which Dr. Franklin had rendered their 
estates liable, caballed against his re-election, 
and found means to exclude him from the repre- 
sentation of Philadelphia; but the assembly con- 
tained a majority of his friends, who appointed 
him provincial agent, and deputed him once 
more to Great Britain. He embarked for Hol- 
land, where he landed in 1766, and made a cir- 
cuit which included some German territory. Af- 
ter presenting his credentials in Great Britain, 
he also visited France, and became acquainted 
among men of letters and talent, who were af- 
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terwards to support the American cause. Qn 
returning to London, Dr. Franklin obtained the 
secret correspondence of some over loyal Ame- 
rican with the British Zovernment, by the pub- 
lication of which, a great odium was excited 
against them in America; and thus the friends 
of the British ascendancy were deterred from 
making the communications essential to their 
purposes. 

The presentation of a petition from the Mas- 
sachusetts assembly, occasioned Dr. Franklin to 
be called for examination before the Privy Coun- 
cil. The solicitor-general, Wedderburn, poured 
on him a torrent of abuse, and charged him with 
sedition and disloyalty: there was foresight in the 
speech; he could perceive the drift without know- 
ing how to intercept the purposes of Franklin. 
Hostilities having begun against the British go- 
vernment at Boston, in 1772, Dr. Franklin re- 
turned, in 1775, to America, and was immediate- 
ly elected a delegate to congress by the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania. Under the command of 
Washington, the friends of independence dis- 
played a perseverance in the field not unworthy 
of their conduct in the senate. Dr. Franklin 
was deputed to France in 1776, and accomplish- 
ed, in 1778, an alliance between the United 
States and the French. This recognition of their 
independence was acceded to by the British king 
in 1782, and Dr. Franklin triumphantly signed 
the treaty extorted from his humbled sovereign. 
A purer Magna Charta of liberty was won for 
America than that which had been obtained of 
old at Runnemede: Franklin was the Langton, 
and Washington the Fitzwalter, of this new and 
greater revolution. 

In 1787, Dr. Franklin projected and establish- 
ed the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and the relief of free ne- 
groes unlawfully held in bondage, and the im- 
provement of the condition of the African race. 
The constitution of this society is far better devi- 
sed than that of the English societies against the 
slave trade, which begin attempting the refor- 
mation at the wrong end. 

After the year 1788, Dr. Franklin was confined 
to his room, and died in 1790, afflicted with gout 
and stone, on the 17th of April. His will bequeaths 
a considerable fortune to public purposes. 

Wirt, in a powerful panegyric on the charac- 
ter of Franklin, says—Never have 1 known such 
a fireside companion as he was!—Great as he 
was, both as a statesman and philosopher, he ne- 
ver shone in a light more winning than he was 
seen in a domestic circle. It was my good for- 
ture to pass two gr three weeks with him, at the 
house of a private gentleman in the back part of 
Pennsylvaniaj‘and we were confined to the house 
during the whole of the time, by the unremitting 
constancy and depth of the snows. Butconfine- 
ment could never be felt where Franklin was 
an inmate. His cheerfulness and his colloquial 
powers spread around him a perpetual spring.— 
When I speak however of his colloquial powers, 
I do not mean to awaken any notion analogous 
to that which Boswell has given us, when he 80 





FLOWERS. 
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frequently mentions the colloquial powers of Dr. 
Johnson.—The conversation of the latter conti- 
nually reminds one of the “pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.” -It was, indeed, a per- 
petual contest for victory, or arbitrary and des- 
potic exactions of homage to his superior talents. 
It was strong, acute, splendid and vociferous, as 
stormy and sublime as those winds which he re- 
presents as shaking the Hebrides, and rocking 
the old castles that frowned upon the dark roll- 
ing sea beneath. But one gets tired of storms, 
however sublime they may be, and longs for the 
more orderly current of nature. Of Franklin 
no one ever became tired. There was no am- 
bition of eloquence, no effort: to shine,in any 
thing which camefromhim. There was nothing 
which made any demand either upon your alle- 
giance or your admiration. 

His manner was as unaffected as infancy. It 
was nature’s self. He talked like an old patri- 
arch; and his plainness and simplicity put you, at 
once, at your ease, and gave you the full and 
free possession and use of all your faculties. 

His thoughts were of a character to shine by 
their own light, without any adventitious aid.— 
They required only a medium of vision like his 


pure and simple style to exhibit, to the highest, 


advantage, their native radiance and solidity.— 
It seemed to be as much the effect of the system- 
atic and salutary exercise of the mind as of its 
superior organization. His wit was of the first 
order. It did not show itself merely in oc- 
casional corruscations; but without any effort or 
force on his part, it shed a constant stream of 
the purest light over the whole of his discourse. 
Whether in the company of commons or nobles, 
he was always the same plain man; always most 
perfectly at his eas@, his faculties in full play, 
and the full orbit of his genius forever clear and 
unclouded. And then the steres of his mind were 
inexhaustible. He had commenced life with an 
attention so vigilant, that nothing had escaped 
his observation, and a judgment so solid, that 
every incident was turned to advantage. His 
youth had not been wasted in idleness, nor over- 
cast by intemperance. He had been all his life 
aclose and deep reader, as well as thinker; and, 
by the force of his own powers, had wrought up 
the raw material, which he had gathered from 
books, with such exquisite skill and felicity, that 
he had added a hundred fold to their original va- 
lue, and justly made them his own, 





FLOWERS-. 

Tue following beautiful passage is from the “ Book of the 
Seasons,” by the poetic Quaker, William Howitt 

“ Of all the minor creations of God, flowers 
seem to be most completely the effusions of his love 
of beauty, grace and joy. Of all the minor ob- 
jects which surround us they are the least con- 
nected with our absolute necessities.—Vegetation 
might proceed, the earth might be clothed with 
a sober green; all the processes of fructification 
might be perfected without being attended by 
the glory with which the flower is crowned; but 





beauty and fragrance are poured over the earth 
in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant evidences 
of the boundless benevolence of the Deity.— 
They are made solely to gladden the heart of 
man, for a light to his eyes, for a living inspira- 
tioh of grace to his spirit, for a perpetual admi- 
ration. And accordingly they seize on our affec- 
tions the first moment that we behold them. They 
bound about in flowery meadgws like young 
fawns—they -gather all they come near—they 
collect heaps—they sit among them, and sort 
them, and sing over them, and caress them till 
they perish in their grasp. We see them coming 
wearily into the towns and villages with their 
pinafores full, and with posies half as large as 
themselves. We trace them in shady lanes, in 
the grass of far off fields by the treasures they 
have gathered and have left behind, lured on by 
others still brighter. As theygrow up to ma- 
turity, they assume, in their eyes, new characters 
and beauties. Then they are sffewn around 
them the poetry of the earth. * * * 

*“ The ancient Greeks, whese souls pre-emi- 
nently sympathized with the spirit of grace and 
beauty in every thing, were enthusiastic in their 
love, and lavish in their use of flowers. They~* 
scattered them in the porticos of their temples— 
they were offered on the altars of some of their 
deities—they were strewed in their conquerors’ 
path—on all occasions of festivity and rejoicing 
they were strewn about, or worn in garlands. 
The guests at banquets were crowned with them 
—the bow] was wreathed with them—and where- 
ever they wished to throw beauty, and to express 
gladness, like sunshine, they cast flowers. 

** Something of the same spirit seems to have 
prevailed amongst the Hebrews. ‘ Let us fill 
ourselves,’ says Solomon, ‘ with costly wine and 
ointments, and let no flower of the spring pass 
by us. Let us crown ourselves with rose buds 
before they be withered.” But amongst that 
solemn and poetical people, they were commonly 
regarded in another and higher sense—they were 
the favourite symbols of the beauty and the fra- 
gility of life. Man is compared to the flower of 
the field, and it is added,‘ that man withereth 
and the flower fadeth.’ 

* In our confined notions, we are often led to 
wonder why beauty, amd flowers and fruit, should 
be scattered so exuberantly where there are 
none to enjoy them. But the thoughts of the 
Almighty are not as our thoughts. * * *—To 
Omnipotence creation cost not an effort, but to 
the desolate and the weary, how immense is the 
happiness thus prepared in the wilderness! 
Who does not recollect the exultation of Villant 
over a flower in the torrid waste of Africa. A 
magnificent lily which, growing on the banks of 
a river filled the air far around with its delicious. 
fragrance, and, as he observes, had been respect- 
ed by all the animals of the district, and seemed 
defended even by its beauty.—The affecting 
mention of the influence of a flower upon his 
mind in a time of suffering and despondency, in 
the heart of the same savage continent, by Mungo 
Park, is familiar to every one.” 
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rHE BRIGHT SUMMER TIME—SONG—SCENES 


IN POLAND. 





THE BRIGHT SUMMER-+TIME. 


We met in a region of gladness, 
We met in the beautiful bowers, 
Where the wanderer loses his sadness, 
Mid blossoms, and sunbeams, and flowers 
Around us, sweet voices were breathing 
The songs of a far distant clime; 
Above us, in garlands were wreathing 
The buds of the bright Summer-time! 


That vision of fairy-land never 
Can fade from my heart or my sight— 
It casts on my pathway for ever 
Its sparkles of magical light ; 
I still hear the harp’s joyous measure, 
Still scent the faint bloom of the lime ; 
Oh! years cannot banish one pleasure 
I felt in the bright Summer-time ! 





SONG. 


. 


Tuey tell us of yore, that the harp lay enshrin'd 
In the earth's chilly bosom, and never 

Had thrill'd to sweet numbers, till haply, the wind 
Passing over, awoke it for ever: 

Thus many a sweet gem of song may have lain 
In the soul, until beauty awoke it, 

And silence held many a lyre in her chain 
Till woman and loveliness broke it. 


Oh! trembling as Autumn’s thin leaf, is the tone 
Of the Poet's first song when he wakes it, 

Till passion hath made one vibraiion its own, 
And apathy’s cold chill forsakes it; 

Ambition full many a bosom hath fed, 
And glory hath counted her numbers, 

But what, save the bright look of woman, e’er led 
The young Poet's soul from its slumbers? 





SCENES IN POLAND. 


1794—-MACEJOWICE* 


AND PRAGA.? 


** You will deliver this to his Excellency the |* “ Where is he?” demanded J, for the second 


Field-Marshal, and wait for the answer.’-—— 

* But General——’ 

“IT have served twenty years, and never ut- 
tered a but. No reasoning; | shall wait here.”’ 

It was necessary to obey. The fact was that 
the General wanted a little sleep—and no won- 
der; for he had never closed an eye since we left 
Petersburgh. We had travelled at the rate of 
sixteen miles an hour over Lithuanian and Polish 
roads, so celebrated for their smoothness. It may 
be, too, that he was not desirous of obtruding 
himself in the way of the balls and bullets. It 
matters not. The right of the Poles againshowed 
their colours, and pushed forward. Their sharp- 
shcoters were seen coming out like locusts. 
While the General was yet speaking, the fusilade 
began in good earnest; and from the thickets, the 
hollows, and the ditches alongside of the public 
roads, the balls came whistling toour hearts’ con- 
tent. At short intervals a brace of bright gleams 
flashed out, softly shaded with smoke, and down 
tumbled half a dozen metal capsf{ never to rise 
again; while the glorious bass thundered after like 
the requiem defunctorum. This portentous mu- 
sic continued. For my part my road was not dif- 
ficult to find; 1 had merely to follow the roar of 
the cannon with my fifty cuirassiers through the 
thickest of the dead and dying, and on through 
the centre. It was already broken, and the af- 
fair over on this side: towards the extreme left, 
however, on the road to Warsaw, four regiments 
of infantry were still maintaining their ground. 


*The battle which decided the fate of Poland in 1794 

tThe Suburb of Warsaw. 

{The Ruscian grenadier’s cap of this time was of a singu- 
‘ar form, and not unlike the mitre of the Catholic bishops. 
Instead of the bearskin, it was decorated with a brass es- 
cutcheon of the imperial arms in relict. 


time of a dragoon major, who sat bending for- 
wards in his saddle, his feet firm in the stirrups, 
and his hand grasping the mane of the horse. He 
gave no answer, but dropped gently to the ground. 
The man was dead. 

Bravo! Here we are in the midst of a whole re- 
giment of guard-cossacks coming up at full gal- 
lop, and taking us along with them as the whirl- 
wind does a feather,—where? Heaven knows. | 
hope not before the Polish squares. 

“Ztupay! ztupay! Comradi!”’} cried a voice 
from amidst a cloud of smoke. 1 knew it well. 
“Now or never!” thought i; and, wheeling to the 
right, we dashed straight through the guard-cos- 
sacks, accompanied by milliens of curses, and at 
least a dozen of good byes from their pistols. I 
was in the presence of the Field-Marshal. 

*“ Ziupay! Comradi!” exclaimed ke. 

**Your Excellency! despatches from Mother's 
Majesty.” 

“ Ztupay! Comradi! No time to read despatch- 
es; glory to our Mother and God.|| St. Nicolas 
is great! Suwarrow fears not the rebels:” and 
kissing an image of his favourite saint which 
hung from his neck, he crossed himself witha 
grimace, gave his horse the spur, and galloped 
towards the Poles. We followed. The square 
s‘ood without flinching. Wherever a man drop- 
ped, the very staff officers picked up his musket, 
arid leapedinto the gap—but, poor fellows! it was 
a desperate game. 

“ Ztupay! Comradi!” cried the shrill voice of the 

§‘* Ztupay! Comradi’’—the favourite expression of Suwar- 
row when attacking. ‘‘ Forward! comrades!” 

|| * Glory to our Mother and God’’—the expression used by 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, that there 18 
It is drawn to the 


Suwarrow. 
no exaggeration in the preture of this man 
life 
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Field-Marshal once more shriller than ever, and 
the guard-cossacks set on with a tremendous 
hurrah! The squareis broken. Good night Po- 


land! 

“ Courier!” 

“ Your Excellency.” 

His Excellency turned round towards me, and 
looked for a moment into my face. ‘“ Bravo! 
Comrado—not afraid of powder? Suwarrow fears 
not the rebels.’’ I had seen that plainly enough, 
for he had killed three Poles with his owf hand; 
and he now coolly drew his bloody sword along 
the palm, which he wiped on the sleeves of his 
poiform. 

“ Your name?” demanded he. 

“ Captain Count D——y.” 

“ Who has sent you?” 

“ General Count R——n?”’ 

“ Who sent General R——n?”’ 

“ Mother’s Majesty.’’* 

“ Poh! General R——n don’t like to smell pow- 
der. Heh? Suwarrow fears not the rebels. Heh? 
Swaty Nicoiast before Suwarrow, Suwarrow be- 
hind Swaty Nicolas, and behind Suwarrow his 
comrades. Good night, enemies!” 

He broke open the autograph letter of the 
empress, ran over its contents, tore off a piece of 
the paper, and, stretching out his hand for a pen- 
cil which the adjutant held in readiness, he wrote 
a few lines on the pummel of his saddle. 

“ You return to Mother,” said he looking up, 
“not General R——.” 

“ But your Excellency?—” 

“Who dares debate with Field Marshal Suwar- 
row?—what living man?” 

His Excellency’s face assumed a certain blood- 
red hue, which I had heard spoken of as an 
ominous sign; and I retreated a few steps. The 
tempest, however, passed away, and he calmly 
handed the scrap to the adjutant. 

“Stay, Captain D y;”’ said he; * you like 
powder; you go, not General R——.” 

1 touched my hat, received from the aid-de- 
camp the scrap enveloped and sealed, galloped 
across the battle-field towards the burning Mace- 
jowice, showed my General the letter, told him 
the orders, and took my seat in his place after 
having handed him out of his own carriage, leay- 
ing him under the agreeable necessity of pro- 
viding himself with another. 

* * * * * * 

“ And you have left our good Suwarrow before 
Macejowice,” said the empress? 

“ The centre of the rebels was forced, and the 
right wing rolling up. On the left, four regiments 
still held out, of which I saw one broken. The 
battle was decided when | quitted the field... .” 

“You are again the bearer of our despatches, 
Colonel.” 

Three weeks had done more for me than the 
preceding three years. I was a Colonel at 
twenty years of age. I started for Poland, the 
bearer of the august will of her Majesty. 








*“* Mother,”—thus Suwarrow and the Russians used to 
call Catharine II. t Saint Nicolas. 











“* Make haste, good D——-y,” admonished the 
august Mother; and I did make haste. It was ex- 
actly six days since I had left St. Petersburgh, 
and already the Vistula lay before me. 1 was 
within fifty wersts of Warsaw. 

“ All is quiet milostif officer, since yesterday 
morning,’ whispered the black-eyed Jewess, 
pointing down towards the banks of the Vistula, 
and handing me a tumbler with gorzalka,} the 
only beverage 1 had tasted since leaving W ilna. 

My eyes was fixed on a regiment of Cossacks, 
who came trotting up the hollow, laden as if they 
had plundered a whole country. 

“ What news?” 

“ Pragataken,” said the dirty Hetman, pointing 
significantly to his throat. ‘‘ We must on to 
Dobry; woe to the rebels!” 

Praga taken! mused I, with an involuntary 
shudder; but it saves ten wersts of my journey. 
The morning was cold, the ground frozen, the 
vault of heaven calm and blue. But away far 
over the borders of the Vistula hovered a wreath 
of thick heavy mist. Mist? It was the smoke 
arising from a chaotic mass, from which now and 
then a pale flame darted upwards. That mass 
was Praga!—the great fauxbourg of Warsaw, 
as the geographei” say; what it really was, how- 
ever, it would hrve been difficult to tell; for 
Suwarrow had passed through it! The road 
was strewn with broken ammunition carriages, 
wheels, cannons, dead and dying horses, inpic- 
turesque disorder. The muskets and balis and 
dead soldiers were untouched even by the Jews. 
I passed a score of the latter dangling from the 
door-posts of their brethren, the tavern-keepers, 
to serve as scare-crows against further appro- 
priations of imperial property. This must have 
been something like a battle, thought I. The 
bridge over the—what is its name?—is broken 
down; but they have laid the beams over the 
frozen bodies of men and horses, which now 
serve instead of arches. There now Praga should 
begin; but where is it? I can see nothing of Sa- 
piehas, nothing of Vladimir street. It looks as 
thotgh all had been blown into the air. Frag- 
ments of walls, black-burnt stones, intermingled 
with thousands of carcasses of man and beast 

roasted into hideousness; and not a living being 
to be seen! The sound of my Stepanku’s trum- 
pet re-echoed fearfully in the empty hollow! 
Our very horses seemed troubled. Their manes 
bristled up, their ears and limbs trembled as if 
terror-stricken, and they gazed upon the objects 


* at their feet shrinking and shivering. 


Here begins something like a street, if a street 
it may be called. The houses doorless, window- 
less, nay roofless; the ways are choked up with 
the inhabitants: none living. Aye, truly, Suwar- 
row! thou art a glorious fellow! right willing to 
destroy more in one day than United Poland has 
raised in a thousand years. 

There at last again life is seen: it is a picket 
of Cossacks stationed on the Vistula bridge. 
Even they are tired; for they have quitted the 


t Milosti, gracious § Gorzalka, brandy 
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backs to lie under the bellies of their horses. 
Here we must cross, and let us cross hastily, for 
a spectacle is before us which should not be dwelt 
upon. The wearied Cossacks are still on duty: 
they are guarding about two thousand prisoners, 
men, women, and children—lying, sitting, and 
standing, on the Sigismund-place; some half- 
naked, some wholly naked, some wounded, others 
starving, and all freezing to death. 

My escort halted. “ Here his Excellency keeps 
head-qnarters,” said the corporal. I looked up— 
not a window was unbroken in the whole palace 
of the Diet. 1 alighted and entered; I cannot say 
through the gate, for there wasnone. The fore- 
hall, the court-yard, the staircase, were filled 
with officers of all grades andcolours. Before the 
doorless anti-chamber stood another group of of- 
ficers, of Cossacks of the Don, and the Ukraine, 
and ublans and dragoons, grenadiers and cuiras- 
siers, sleeping on straw. A large straputz* in the 
next room, had the honour of being occupied by 
the adjutants, and some general and staff officers, 
and in the adjoining cabinet his Excellency was 
seen stretched on his bed of straw covered with a 
bearskin. 

The adjutant-general went to announce me. 

“ Come in,” cried the Field-Marshal. 

I entered the room. It had neither door nor 
windows, but a broken china stove, the pieces of 
which lay scattered upon the floor, with rubbish 
and straw. 

“From Mother?” .cried the Field-Marshal, 
leaping from his bearskin, donning his hat, and 
girding on his sword. 

“ Her Majesty has commanded me”— 

“ Ah! Captain D——y, am 1 right?” 

“ Colonel, by the grace of her Majesty.” 

** Mother likes Suwarrow. Suwarrow fears no 
cold, no Poles; Mother will be satisfied—killed a 
good many—Cossacks have had a good day of 
it. Bravo, Colonel, you are going back again; 
Mother wants you immediately. We shall not 
detain you.” 

Suwarrow shivered a little, for he had no uni- 
form on. His countenance was blood-red, With 
black streaks, and hiseyes blood-shot. He seem- 
ed rather embarrassed, and having waved his 
hand, turned me abruptly out of the room. He 
looked like a murderer. 

“ His Excellency will not expect me to depart 
immediately,” said I to the adjutant-general, 
Count G—y. 

“Indeed, Colonel Count D——y, you must 
depart immediately. 
and sealed.” 

I hastened down through the hetmans and colo- 
nels, captains, cossacks, and dragoons, wishing 
them with their leader at the devil. 

** Stepanku turn round!” 

We trotted towards the bridge, Ah! Og——y’s 
place! What a delightful ball there was here 

- 
* Straw spread on the ground and covered with any thing 


sO a8 te render it a substitute for a bed 
t The very words used by Suwarrow 


The despatches are ready “ 





three years ago! And@now? Tie provost-generalt 
and his myrmidons, with their hanging appara- 
tus, are making their rounds. The great exe. 
cutioner stops before the house, looks and listens, 
He enters, and so must I, though his Excellency 
were at my heels. The provost applies his ear 
to the wall. The whole house is worse than 
waste. Every thing broken, torn, every where 
desolation, and filthiness—Russian filthiness.— 
What is that? <A spectre-like figure, gliding be- 
hind one of the columns of the entrance hall, into 
a side passage, seized by his long beard, as we 
are descending from the upper apartments. 

** Quiai!” whistled the pale, death-like Hebrew, 
with a breath too feeble to blow out a candle. 
** Milosti officer, | am innocent!” 

“ We shall see—”’ 

One of the executioners dragged him along the 
marble pavement, and we descended. 

* Perhaps, provost, I may be of some use as 
a guide, for I know the house—I am Colonel 
D—~-y, courier to her Majesty,” said 1 to pre- 
vent unnecessary delay. 

“The Russian dialect, slavish enough as is 
well known, had not sufficient words to express 
the obsequiotsmess of the provost, and he follow- 
ed with a curved back. We entered the ser- 
vants’ apartment. There they lay—three, six, 
eight—men and women, promiscuously—alldead, 
all mangled, the apartment flowing with blood— 
articles of dress, gold, silver, plate, were scat- 
tered here and there. 

‘“* The blood is fresh,” said the provost, “ but 
where are the men?” 

1 opened a door which communicated with the 
upper apartments by a secret passage. Suddenly 
we heard a loud snoring, which proceeded from 
three Cossacks who were sitting squatted on 
their hams, stupified with drinking. 

** Dobra gorzalka,” stammered one of them, an 
officer. A couple of lashes with the knout made 
him rise from his seat—that seat was a dead 
body. ‘* Have you not heard the rallying signal? 
—Why have you not joined your pulk?” 

** Pulk? Pulk?” stammered the men. 

“ Take all the three,” said the provost. 

The Gossacks, who had become sober at once, 
ran out into the kitchen, and opening the iron 
door of the stove, disclosed three Hebrews, in- 
tending them, no doubt, to serve as scapegoats 
for themselves. 

** Take them also!” said the provost. 

‘The passage led into the upper apartments. 
The secret cabinet on the right side—yes, I re- 
member it. But what have we here? It is 
Og y, pierced by numberless wounds, his 
eyes glazed, his hands cold, lying before the very 
door where he had fallen in the defence of his 
household gods. 

I opened the door. Heavenly powers! the 
Countess lying dead in the middle of the reom— 
at her side a child—a new-born child—alive! 


t Provost-general, an office now abolished. He combined in 
his own person the jurisdiction of court-martials, and had the 
jus gladii in its utmost extent, so as to be allowed to o: dcr an 
immediate execution 
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Ten minutes wet gone—] caught up the boy, 
threw him upon a pillow, and ran down the stairs 
as if I had been hunted by the Cossaeks. 

When I stepped into my carriage, I beheld, on 
turning round, the three Cossacks, with twice as 
many Jews dangling from the iron bars of the 
window. This was so far satisfactory. 

“ But drive on, Stepanku,—fast on—go on for 
life and death: ’tis fifty miles out of my way—a 
day’s ride. It may cost my life—yet the last hope 
of one of the noblest houses of Poland deserves a 


sacrifice.” Happily I remembered Abraham’s 


wife, who had handed us the last tumbler of | 


brandy. She was fiursing her child. She must 
along with me—I again took a glass—my Ste- 


panku threw her into the carriage, and on we | 
went—the children crying and screaming at the | 
After | 


sudden disappearance of their mother. 
twelve hours desperate riding, I had delivered 
my charge over to Count Z——y, hunted two of 
his best horses dead, and found myself again on 
the road to St. Petersburgh. My head was in 
danger—I knew it. Humanity is but a poor ad- 


yocate with our gracious Katinka. * * * * 
Just as I expected. Our gracious Mother 
looked a little oddly when 1 stepped into her au- 








gust presence. Behind her stood General R——n, 
with so courtly a smile of satisfaction hovering 
upon his lips, that 1 knew at once how matters 
stood. 

** Our good Suwarrow is well?” said her Ma- 
jesty. 

I bowed. 

* You left Warsaw on the ninth—we have an 
expressofthe tenth. You thought fit, it seems, to 
serve the family of a Polish rebel before serving 
your Empress! You are dismissed!” .......+ 

When I left the imperial apartment, Major G. 
had the kindness to tell me that I was under 
arrest. When I arrived before my house, a 
pritschka, with three horses, stood ready. 1 
knew then my destination—Tobolsk—Irkutsk— 
perhaps Kamtschatka—butit was Tobolsk. 1 shot 
sables there for two years, was recalled, gra- 
ciously. received, and advised to take care for 
the future. 

Happily, however, Baron W——ch, the impe- 
rial body physician, was the friend of my family, 
and he being of opinion that I could not well 
stand the air and climate of St. Petersburgh, I 
received permission to travel—of which I have 
now been availing myself these twenty years. 





REMINISCENCES 


OF A COURTIER. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE--CHARLES X.-TALLEYRAND. 


Some years have glided over my head since I 
have been under Louis-Philippe’s roof;. but, as 
those who have been admitted into his society of 
late assure me that time has wrought no change 
in him, you may accept former reminiscences as 
drawn to the present life. He is of full stature, 
strongly built, and of portly appearance, though 
by no means what would be termed corpulent. 
His hair is dark and luxuriant; his visage round 
of form, and brownish in tint; his features have 
more of the southern cast aboyt them than those 
of any other member of his family, and, though 
sharply turned, are pleasing in expression ; he 
has dark eyes, and their look is lively and pene- 
trating; his smile@s rendered still more winning 
from its betokening manifestly the possession of 
a firm and cheerful temper of mind. The éout 
exsemble of the outward man (in which I must 
not omit to notice the manner of wearing his 
hair) conveys a complete idea of the soldier, 
whose earlier yquth has been passed under arms; 
but there is a military freedom of deportment 
about him, which is perfectly in harmony with 
the dignity of his station. His language is full 
of brevity and firmness. He has always been 
forward in evincing his esteem for the more dis- 
tinguished, of all parties, among his fellow coun- 
trymen. He has not only much experience in 
tnilitary affairs, (having derived a means of live- 





lihood from active service for no inconsiderable 
length of time.) but he is well versed in the arts 
of peace; and he left every other of the Bourbon 
family far behind in promoting science and in- 
dustry on his native soil after the restoration. As 
that of one of the most affluent princes in Europe, 
the court of the Duke of Orleans was kept up 
with becoming splendour and dignity; yet it was 
always distinguished by a system of unusual re- 
gularity in its arrangements. I have frequently 
formed part of a throng, to which every indivi- 
dual, down to a certain sphere in life, was freely 
admitted. Whether as placed at the head of his 
domestic affairs, or as superintending the excel- 
lent education which his children have enjoyed, 
Maria Amelia of Naples, his consort, has always 
stood distinguished for her indefatigable attention 
and discerning judgment; indeed, she has been 
quite as much the favourite with every one, from 
the obliging cheerfulness of her manners, as 
Louis-Philippe has been, from his manly and 
condescending deportment. 

I well remember the forenoon of the 20th of 
March, 18%%. A rumour of the king’s departure 
the preceding night had collected an immense 
aie in the court and gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, as well as on the Place du Carousel. I was 
at the time in that part of the palace which is 
called the “ Pavilion de Flora;” and was stand- 
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ing in the saloon on the ground-floor, amidst a 
throng of courtiers. Monsieur (now the ex-king, 
Charles the Tenth) was one of the number. To 
all outward appearance, he seemed quite at his 
ease, and was conversing with several present, 
who were kissing his hands and weeping over 
them, whilst he was chatting with all that light- 
someness of heart which is peculiar to him. He 
did not ajypear to pay the least attention to the 
confusiorf and uproar which were going forwards 
out of doors. On a sudden our ears were assailed 
by hundreds of voices, crying out, “ Orleans! 
long live Orleans!” and this in so audible a tone, 
that Monsieur (though he did not break off the 
conversation,) slowly, and as it were, undesign- 
edly, turned his head towards the spot from 
which the cry proceeded. Immediately after- 
wards we heard the Duke repeatedly exclaim- 
ing, in his energetic manner, “* Not Orleans, but 
the King !—long live the King!” and, in another 
five minutes, the Duke entered the saloon, went 
up to the Prince, made a low obeissance to him, 
and addressed him in an under tone of voice. 
Monsieur replied, in an equally low accent, but 
with a melancholy sort of smile, though with his 
usual grace and dignity. Whilst Charles conti- 
nued to receive the condolences of those near to 
him, Louis-Phiiippe was taking leave of several 
of the officers present; his voice was firm and his 
manners cheerful; some he shook hands with, 
and others he embraced. 

There has seldom been a man whose exterior 
has carried about it so little of the ambitious cour- 
tier as Talleyrand’s; and I knew scarcely ano- 
ther individual whose extraordinary intellectual 
endowments are associated with so unfavourable 
an impression as accompanies this statesman’s 
cast of features. He is notoriously misshapen, 
and besides this, lame of one foot; his counte- 
nance indicates deep design, and gives the idea 
of sinister views rather than of the nobler specu- 
lations of the statesman—and this, even on those 
occasions where his whole soul is at work upon 
topics which are of momentous interest to him. 
His manners are far from elegant, and the tone 
of his voice is not agrecable. He has a habit, 
when in conversation, of kneeling upon a chair 
and rocking himself in that posture. It was a 
most extraordinary scene to see this peculiar 
personage in his uncourtierlike attire, wandering 
about in the saloons of Vienna in the year 1814, 
among the most distinguished diplomatists of 
Europe, and associating with men, many of 
whom were not only eminent for rank and talent, 
but admired for their personal endowments and 
gorgeous trappings: yet, he so completely en- 
grossed every one’s attention, that he seemed to 
be the pivot on which the whole party revolved. 
He had but to open his lips, and all was wrapt in 
deepest silence; every eye was watching the 
minutest turn of his countenance; fe national 
pride of the Englishman, the formal wiliness of 
the Austrian courtier, the meditative tempera- 
ment of the Prussian, and the lofty pride of the 
Russian, were all met with consummate dexte- 
rity by the quondam minister of that individual, 








_whom every one of them had proclaimed their 


common enemy, in whose negotiations he had so 
long taken the lead, and against whose throne he 
had assisted in raising his present master. So 
truly does the intellect sit at the helm of human 
affairs! It were a matter of supererogation to 
add, that the conversation of such a man as Tal- 
leyrand is anything but inane; in social inter- 
course, it possesses even much of the attractive. 
He is the father of hosts of bon-mots, full of 
wit, and piquant, from the sharpness of their 
sting. 





SUNSET. 


Wuo is there who has ever looked up to the 
“golden gates of the resplendent West”—and 
beheld them arrayed in all their magnificence, 
and watched the beautiful departure of the God 
of day, and has not felt himself lifted from earth 
to heaven, and his feelings spiritualized by the 
contemplation of the scene? The glories of sun- 
set can be seen and enjoyed in their greatest 
fulness only in the country. The winds are now 
hushed among the foliage—the birds of heaven 
have ceased their warbling—the voice of the 
labourer is no longer heard—silence hangs like 
a canopy upon the scene. At such a season, go 
walk abroad in the country—carry along with 
you no book to aid your reflections—go alone or 
with a friend—let your heart be open to the in- 
fluence of the scene—let its home-felt delights 
rise up unrepressed—resign yourself freely and 
entirely to the emotions of your own bosom— 
and if you have not been too far corrupted and 
contaminated by intercourse with the world, 
you will return a better, happier, and a holier 
man. 





A BOOK PUFFED BY A GHOST. 


A BOOKSELLER of Defoe’s acquaintance had, 
in the trades-phrase, rather overprinted an edi- 
tion of “ Drelincourt on Death,” and complained 
to Defoe of the loss which was likely to ensue. 
The experiencedgbookmaker, with the purpose 
of recommending the edition, advised his friend 
to prefix the celebrated narrative of Mrs. Veal’s 
ghost, which he wrote for the occasion, with such 
an air of truth, that, althoughyin fact, it does not 
afford a single tittle of evidence properly so 
called, it nevertheless was swallowed so eagerly 
by the people, that Drelincourt’s work on Death, 
which the supposed spirit recommended to the 
perusal of her friend, Mrs. Bargrave, instead of 
sleeping on the bookseller’s shelf, moved off by 
thousands at once; the story, incredible in itself, 
and unsupported as it was by evidence or in- 
quiry, was received as true, merely from the 
cunning of the narrator, and the addition of a 
number of adventitious circumstances, which no 
man alive could have conceived as having oc- 
curred to the mind of a person composing 2 
fiction.— Walter Scott. 
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THE BLUSH. 











Was it unholy 7—Surely no! 

The tongue no purer thought can speak, 
And from the heart no feeling flow 

More chaste than brightens woman’s cheek 







How oft we mark the deep tinged rose 
Soft mantling where the lily grew, 
Nor deem that where such beauty blows 
A treach'rous thorn’s concealed from view ! 








That thorn may touch some tender vein, 
And crimson o’er the wounded part !— 
Unheeded, too, atransient pain 

Will flush the cheek, and thrill the heart. 











On beauty’s lids, the gem-like tear 
Oft sheds its evanescent ray, 

But scarce is seen to sparkle, ere 
*Tis chased by beaming smiles away! 











Just so the blush is formed—and flies— 
Nor owns reflection’s calm control— 

It comes—it deepens—fades and dies ; 
A gush of feeling from the soul! 














SONG OF THE TROUBADOUR. 





List, love, list, 
The night bells chime; 

Come, come with me; 
To Agnes’ shrine. 


Long, long has the sun sunk behind the dark mountain, 
The valley beneath us is silent aad dim; 

Nought is heard, but the gush of the silvery fountain, 
The sounds of the convent’s last evening hymn. 


Starlight is on the water, 
My light barque on the tide; 

Fairest of Italy's daughters, 
Away and be my bride: 


My oars shall strike the sparkling wave, 
Our boat fly swift along ; 

Each pearly tear I'll chase away, 

And charm thee with my song. 


Come, my love, come, 
The night bells chime ; * 

Come, my love, come, 

To Agnes’ shrine. 





THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 





CHARADE FLOWERS. 





Cut a piece of any coloured paper in an ob- 
long form. Rule a very light pencil line along 
the middle of it, lengthwise, and, taking the 
centres in that line, describe segments of circles 
completely across the paper; fix the compasses 
again at the opposite side of each segment, and 
join the two extremities; the segments on one 
side of the paper must then be neatly cut out and 
the whole piece creased by the hand. Run a 









thread through the part not cut out, draw it into 
a circle, and thus the form of a flower will be 
obtained. 





Make a handle of wire, and fasten it 
3 to the flower, covering the seam 
which will be in the centre, 
with a piece of paper repre- 
senting the central filaments of 
the flower. The wire should 
be covered with thin green 
paper, or gauzg, twisted into the 
shape of a stalk; at intervals, 
introduce a leaf or two, formed 
likewise of green paper, witha 
thin piece of wire up the cen- 
tre to preserve the shape and 
resemble the stem (Fig. 3). Be- 
fore creasing the flower, cha- 
rades, enigmas, &c. should bewritten on each 
of the imitative petals. The artist may carry 
her representation of flowers, on the above prin- 
ciple, to a very considerable extent. She may 
use double, or even treble paper, placing one 
piece behind another; and by a judicious selec- 
tion of colours may copy, not merely the shape, 
but the various tints of the flowers. She will show 
her good taste by imitating, as closely as possi- 
1 


























ble, the colours of her original; instead of sub- 
stituting red for lilac, blue for green, or yellow 
for vermilion, &c. 

An immense variety of other elegant and use- 
ful articles may be constructed of pasteboard 
and paper; indeed, the application of the art is 
so extensive, that it would be impossible for us 
to afford space for describing an hundredth part 
of the various works in those materials which 
have fallen beneath our notice. The elementary 
principles of the art may be sufficiently acquired 
by constructing the articles which we have de- 
scribed, to enable the young artist te copy others, 
or to fabricate and embellish novelties of her own 
invention. Working in pasteboard is by no 
means restricted to trifling productions: very 
elaborate and exquisitely finished architectural 
subjects, ingenious models of the most delicate 
works, grottoes, trees, &c. and even views on an 
extensive scale, may be admirably executed in 
parchment or paper, either in a_plain state, or 
coloured to imitate the objects represented. The 
attempt to describe the mode of constructing 
such a class of works, would be fruitless; pro- 
ficiency in this amusing, and we may venture to 
say instructive, art, is only to be attained by 
practice, taste, and-natural ingenuity. 

Several of the boxes, baskets, &c. classed 
under the subsequent heads of the Ornamental 
Artist, are constructed.cn nearly the same prin- 
ciples, and some of them partially made of the 
same material, as many of the articles described 
in the preceding pages; from such, therefore, 
the reader @@il derive a still further insight into 
the art of working in pasteboard. 

With a little ingenuity, very neat and elegant 
boxes, and other ornaments, may be constructed 
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of glass; the parts being bound together with 
riband in such a manner as to produce a very 
pleasing effect. Boxes may be made in a variety 
of forms, according to the inclination and taste 
of the artist: we shall commence by giving di- 
rections for making one of the most simple 
shape. 


OBLONG GLASS BOX. 


Procure from a glass-cutter the following 
pieces of ground glass :—four in an oblong form, 
of precisely the same length and breadth, for the 
top and bottom, back and front; and two others, 
equal indepth tothe back and front, and in breadth 
to the top and bottom, for the ends. It is indis- 
pensable that all the pieces should be cut with 
accuracy, otherwise it will be impossible to put 
them together so as to produce a correct shape: 
the artist should, therefore, send patterns in 
pasteboard, the accuracy of which she has pre- 
viously proved. The next step is to bind the 
edges of each of the pieces with narrow riband. 
_ The mode of doing this is very simple: begin at 
one corner of the glass with one end of the riband, 
and thence carry it round the entire edge of the 
piece of glass, until it is brought to the corner 
from which you commenced, where the two ends 
must be neatly and firmly sewed together. It is 
necessary to bring the riband round as tightly 
as possible, and to keep the edges of the glass in 
the centre of its breadth. Having done this, the 
riband is to be pressed down on each side of the 
glass; it should then be plaited at each of the 
corners ; the plaits must be fastened with a stitch 
or two of silk ; and when the last of them is done, 
the inner edges of the riband will be stretched 
so as to lie close to the surface of the glass, which 





will thus be completely and securely bound. 
Silk of precisely the same eolour as the riband 
should be used in sewing the corners, and the 
riband should be kept tight, and stitched securely 
at the plaits, otherwise the box, when complete, 
will not be sufficiently firm to retain its shape. 
All the pieces, being bound in this manner, are 
to be successively stitched together, in their 
proper situations, by the bindings. The stitches 
are only to be inserted at the corners: they must 
be drawn tolerably tight, and may be concealed 
by little bows of riband, or rosettes. The box is 
then to be mounted on small knobs or pedestals, 
of ivory or wood, pierced round their upper 
edges, and fastened with sewing silk to the bind- 
ing of the four corners of the bottom; to the in- 
terior of which, a cushion of wadding or wool, co- 
vered with quilted 
silk, may be tack- 
ed. The back 
part of the lid, 
after being bound, 
is to be stitched 
at the corners to 
those of the back; 
thus hinges of sew- 
ing silk will be 
formed. To lift the cover, a bit of riband, ter- 
minating in a bow or rosette, must be tacked to 
the centre of its front binding; and for the con- 
venience of suffering it to remain open, the cover 
may be prevented from falling back by two 
pieces of riband, of equal length, being tacked 
to the corners of the front and the front corners 
of the lid. The box is now complete, and will 
form rather a. elegant ornament to the toilet.— 
(Fig. 4.) 





THE FATE OF THE DUKE DE BIRON. 


Francis, Count of St. Maurice, was born at 
Poictiers, in France, in the year 1580. His father 
perished in battle before his eyes opened to the 
day, and his mother scarcely survived his birtha 
week. His patrimonial property had been wasted 
in the wars of the league, and his only inheri- 
tance was his father’s sword, and a few trembling 
lines written by his dying mother to the famous 
Baron de Biron, with whom she was distantly 
conaected by the ties of blood. A trinket or 
two, the remnant of all the jewels that had deck- 
ed her on her bridal day, paid the expense of 
arraying the dead, wife of the fallen soldier for 
the grave, and furnished a few masses for the 
repose of both their souls; and an old servant, 
who had seen her mistress blossom into woman’s 
loveliness, and then so soon fade into the tomb, 
after beholding the last dread deay offices be- 
stowed upon the cold clay, took urthe uphappy 
fruit of departed love, and bore it in her arms, on 
foot, to the only one on whom it seemed to have 
aclaim. Biron, though stern, rude, and selfish, 





did not resist the demand. Ambition had not 
yet hardened his heart wholly, nor poisoned the 
purer stream of his affections ; and gazing on the 
infant for a moment, he declared it was a lovely 
child, and wondrous like his cousin. He would 
make a soldier & the brat, he said, and he gave 
liberal orders for its care and tending. The 
child grew up, and the slight unmeaning features 
of the infant were moulded by time’s hand—as 
ready to perfect as to destroy—into the face of as 
fair a boy as ever the eye beheld. Biron often 
saw and sported with the child, and its bold, 
sweet, and fearless mood, tempered by all the 
graces of youth and innocence, won upon the 
soldier’s heart. He took a pride in his education, 
made him his page and his companion, led him 
early to the battle field, and inured him almost 
from infancy to danger aud to arms. 

Although cccasionally fond of softer occupa- 
tions--of music—of reading and the dance, the 
young Count of St. Maurice loved the profession 
in which he was trained. Quick-sighted and 
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talented, brave as a lion, and firm as a rock, he 
rose in his profession, and obtained several of 
those posts, which, together with the liberality of 
his benefactor, enabled him, in some degree to 
maintain the rank which had come down to him 
without the fortune to support it. Attaching 
himself more and more to Biron every year, he 
followed him in all his campaigns and expedi- 
tions, and paid him back, by many a service and 
many a care, the kindness he had shown him in 
his infancy. So that twice had he saved the 
Marshal’s life, and twice, by his active vigilance, 
had he enabled his leader to defeat the enemy, 
before he himself had reached the age of eighteen. 

Gradually, however, a change came over the 
mind of Marshal Biron. Henry 1V., his too 
good master, became firmly seated on the throne 
of France, and Biron, attributing all the king’s 
success to his own support,thought no recompense 
sufficient for his services,no honours high enough 
for his merit and his deeds. Henry was any 
thing but ungrateful, and though, in fact, he 
owed his throne to his birth, and to his own right 
hand, more than fo any man on earth, he, never- 
theless, loaded Marshal Biron with all the ho- 
nours in his power to bestew. He was created 
a Duke and Peer of France, High Admiral, and 
Lieutenant-General of the king’s armies; and 
many a post of distinction and emolument, raised 
his revenues and his dignity together. But still 
he was not satisfied : pride, ambition, and discon- 
tent, took possession of his heart; and he medi- 
tated schemes of elevating himself, till the insa- 
nity of ambition led him to thoughts of treason. 
His manners, too, grew morose and haughty : he 
was reserved and distant to those he had former- 
ly fayoured, and his household became cold and 
stately. 

At the same time a change, but a very differ- 
ent*change, had taken place inthe bosom of the 
young St. Maurice; and to explain what that 
change was, a fact must be mentioned, which is 
in itself a key to all the new feelings and the new 
thoughts, the new speculations, and the new 
hopes, which entered into the bosom of the young, 
but fortuneless Count, about the end of the year 
1600. About eight years before that period, 
there had been added to the family of the Duke 
de Biron a young niece of about nine years old, 
a lively gentle girl, with bright fair hair and soft 
blue eyes, and pretty childish features, that 
had no look but that of innocence, when they 
were in repose, but which occasionally took 
a glance of bright, happy eagerness, with 
which we might suppose an angel gazing on the 
completion of some bright and mighty work. In 
her childhood, she played with the young St. 
Maurice, till they loved each other as children 
love; and just at that age when such things be- 
come dangerous to a young girl's heart, flutter- 
ing between infancy and womanhood, the Duke 
de Biron was ordered to Brussels on the arrange- 
ments of the peace, and taking St. Maurice with 
him, he sent Mademoiselle de la Roche sur Marne 
toa convent, which she thought very hard, for 
her father and mother were both dead, and all 





t'at she loved on earth the Duke carried away 
wih him. 

St. Maurice was left behind at Brussels to ter- 
minate some business which Marshal Biron had 
not concluded, and when, after some lapse of 
time, he returned to France, and joined the Duke 
at the Citadel of Bourg, where that nobleman 
commanded for the King, he found Marie de la 
Roche no longer the same being he had left her. 
The bud had at once burst forth into a flower, 
and a flower of most transcendant loveliness. 
The form which his arm had encircled a thou- 
sand times, in boyish sport, had changed in the 
whole tone of its beauty. Every line, every 
movement, breathed a different spirit, and woke 
a different feeling. The features too, though 
soft as infancy, had lost the roundness of infancy, 
and in the still innocent imploring eyes, which 
yet called up all the memory of the past, there 
was an eloquent glance beaming from a woman’s 
heart, in which childhood was outshone. The 
young Count felt no alteration in himself, but 
was dazzled and surprised with the change in 
her, and felt a sudden diffidence take possession 
of him, which the first warm, unchanged wel- 
come could hardiy dispel. She seemed scarce to 
dream that there was a difference, for the time 
that she had spent in the convent was an unfilled 
blank, which afforded scarce a circumstance to 
mark the passage of a brief two years. The 
Duke de Biron received his young follower with 
rough kindness, but there were always various 
causes which kept him more from the society of 
St. Maurice than formerly. There were many 
strangers about him, some of whom were Italians, 
and St. Maurice saw that much private business 
was transacted, from a knowledge of which he 
was purposely excluded. The Duke would take 
long, and almost solitary rides, or go upon distant 
expeditions, to visit the different posts under his 
government, and then, instead of commanding 
at once the young soldier’s company, he left him 
to escort Mademoiselle de la Roche to this fair 
sight, or that beautiful view. In the pride and 
selfishness of his heart, he never dreamed it pos- 
sible that the poor and friendless Count of St. 
Maurice would dare to love the niece of the great 
Duke de Biron, or that Marie de la Roche would 
ever feel towards him in any other way than as 
the dependent follower of her uncle. But he 
knew not human nature. Mademoiselle de la 
Roche leaned upon the arm of St. Maurice as 
they strayed through the beautiful scenery near 
Bourg, or yielded her light form to his grasp, as 
he lifted hemgon horseback, or listened to him 
while he told of battles and dangers when he had 
followed her uncle to the field, or gazed upon his 
flashing features and speaking eye while he spoke 
of great deeds, till her heart beat almost to pain 
whenever his step sounded along the corridors, 
and her veins thrilled at the slightest touch of his 
hand. St. "Maurice, too, for months, plunged 
blindly into the vortex before him. He thought 
not—he hesitated not at the consequences. But 
one feeling, one emotion, one passion filled his 
bosom—annihilated foresight, prudence, reflec- 
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tion altogether—took possession of heart and 
brain, and left the only object for his mind’s con- 
ception—love ! 

It went on silently in the bosom of each; they 
spoke not what was in their hearts; they hardly 
dared to look in each other's eyes for fear the 
secret should find too eloquent a voice; and yet 
they each felt and knew that loving, they were 
beloved. They could not but know it, for con- 
stantly together, there were a thousand voiccless, 
unconscious modes of expression,which told again 
and again a tale that was but too dear tothe heart 
of each. And yet there issomething in thestrong 
confirmation of language which each required for 
the full satisfaction of their mutual hopes and there 
are moments when passion wi'! have voice. Sucha 
moment came to them. They were alone; the 
sun had just sunk, and the few grey minutes of 
the twilight were speeding on irrevocable wings. 
There was no eye to see,no ear to hear, and their 
love was at length spoken. 

They had felt it—they had known it long; but 
the moment it was uttered—its hopelessness—its 
perfect hopelessness—seemed suddenly to flash 
upon their minds, and they stood gazing on each 
other in awe and fear, like the first two, when 
they had tasted the fatal fruit of the knowledge 
of ‘good and evil. But the never-to-be-recalled 
words had been breathed, and there was a dread 
and a hope and tenderness, mingled with every 
glance that they turned upon one another. 

Still the Duke de Biron did not see, for his 
mind was so deeply engrossed with the schemes 
of his mad ambition, and the selfishness of his 
pride, that nothing else rested in his thoughts for 
amoment. Messengers were coming and going 
between him and the Duke of Savoy, a known 
enemy to France, and whenever he spoke with 
St. Maurice, it was in terms of anger towards 
the good king Henry IV., and of praise and plea- 
sure towards the cold hearted monarch of Spain. 
Often, too, he would apparently strive to sound 
the disposition of his young follower, and would 
throw him into company with men of more art 
and cunning than himself, who would speak of 
the destruction of the Bourbon line as necessary 
for the good of France and the tranquillity of 
Europe, and insinuate that atime might be at 

and when such a sacrifice would be completed. 
erst frowned, and was silent when the 


design was covered, as often happened, with 
much art, and boldly spoke his mind against trai- 
tors when the treason was apparent. 

At length one day he was called to the presence 


of the Duke, whom he found al@me. “Come 
hither, St. Maurice,” said his friend; “I have 
brought you up, young Count, from your infan- 
cy to your manhood—I have been your friend in 
fair days and foul—I taught you the duty of a 
soldier and the duty of an officer—I have raised 
you higher than any other man in France could 
do, or would do—and now tell me—whether do 
you love best Henry of Bearn or me?” 

“ Your words, my lord,” replied St. Maurice, 
“ taught me in early years to love the King, and 
your actions taught me to love yourself, but the 


_ 








honour of a French noble teaches me to love 
duty, and that joins ever with my love towards 
my King.” 

** Ha!” exclaimed Biron, his dark brow burn. 
ing, “‘ must you teach me what is duty? Begone, 
ungrateful boy !—leave me—thus, like the man 
in the fable, we nourish serpents in our bosom, 
that will one day sting us—begone, 1 say!” St. 
Maurice turned to quit the cabinet, with feelings 
of sorrow and indignation in his heart. But 
grief to see his benefactor thus standing on the 
brink of dishonour and destruction, overcame all 
personal fecling, and he paused, exclaiming, 
“Oh! my lord, my lord! Beware how you bring 
certain ruin on your own head —— ——.” But 
remonstrance only called up wrath. Biron lost 
ail command over himself. He stamped with his 
heavy boot till the chamber rang; he bade St. 
Maurice quit his presence and his dwelling; he 
stripped him, with a word, of all the posts and 
employments which he had conferred upon him, 
and bade him, ere two days were over, leave the 
castle of Bourg, and go forth from his family a 
beggar as he had entered it. Nor alone, in his 
rash passion, did he content himself with venting 
his wrath upon his young follower, but he drop- 
ped words against the monarch and the state, 
which left his treasonahle practices beyond a 
doubt. 

The young Count heard as little as possible, 
but hurried from the presence of a man whom 
pride and anger had frenzied, and hastening to 
his chamber, he paused but to ponder over all 
the painful circumstances of his own situation. 
Nothing Was before him but despair, and his brain 
whirled round and round, with that vague wild 
confusion of painful ideas, which no corporeal 
agony can equal. The predominant thought, 
however, the idea that rose up with more and 
more frightful prominence every moment, was 
the necessity of parting from ker he loved—and 
of parting for ever, without one hope, without 
one expectation to soothe the long cold blank of 
absence. He could have borne the unjust and 
cutting unkindness of the Duke—he could have 
borne the loss of fortune, and the prospect of that 
hard fierce struggle which the world requires of 
men who would rise above their original Jet—he 
could have borne the reverse of state and sta- 
tion, comfort and fortune, without a murmur or 
a sigh, but to lose the object in which all the ar- 
dent feelings of an ardent heart had been con- 
centrated, was more, far more than he could bear. 
Thus he pondered for near an hour, letting the 
bitter stream of thought flow on, while every mo- 
ment added some new drop of sorrow, as reflec- 
tion showed him more and more the utter hope- 
lessness of all his prospects. 

The setting out of a large train from before his 
window, first roused him from his painful dream, 
and, though he knew not why, he felt relieved 
when he beheld the Duke de Biron himself lead 
the way, caparisoned as forajourney. The next 
moment found him beside Mademoiselle de la 
Roche. Her eyes were full of tears, and he in- 
stantly concluded she had heard his fate, but it 
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was not so. She was weeping, she said, because 
her uncle had come to her apartments, angry on 
some account, and had harshly commanded her 
back te her convent the next day; and as she 
told her lover, she wept more and more. . But 
when he in turn, related the Duke’s anger with 
him, and his commands to quit the citadel—when 
he told her all the destitution of his situation— 
and his hopelessness of winning her when all his 
fortune on the earth was his sword and a thou- 
sand crowns, Marie de la Roche wept no more, 
but drying her bright eyes, she put her hand in 
his, saying, * St. Maurice, we will go together! 
We love each other, and nobody in the world 
cares aught about us—my uncle casts us both off 
—but my inheritance must sooner or later be 
mine, and we will take our lot together!” 

Such words, spoken by such lips, were far 
more than a lover’s heart could resist. Had he 
been absent when that scheme was proposed— 
had he not seen her—had he not held her hand 
in his—had her eyes not looked upon him, he 
might have thought of difficulties and prudence, 
and danger, and uncomfort to her. But now her 
very look lighted up hope in his heart, and he 
would not let fear or doubt, for a single instant, 
shadow the rekindled beams. He exacted but 
one thing—she should bring him no fortune. 
The Duke de Biron should never say that he had 
wedded his niece for her wealth—if she would 
sacrifice all, and share his fate, he feared not that 
with his name and with his sword, and her love 
to inspire him, he should find fortune in some dis- 
tant land. Marie doubted not either, and wil- 
lingly agreed to risk herself with him upon the 
wide unknown ocean of events. It seemed as if 
all circumstances combined to enable them more 
easily to make the trial. The Duke de Biron 
had gone to Fontainbleau, boldly to meet the ge- 
nerous master he had determined to betray, and 
the old chaplain of the citadel, whose life St. 
Maurice had saved at the battle of Vitry, after 
many an entreaty, consented to unite him, that 
very night, to his young sweet bride. Their 
horses were to be prepared in the grey of the 
morning, before the sun had risen, and they 
doubted not that a few hours would take them 
over th@frontier, beyond the dan; ~* of pursuit. 

The castle was suffered to sink into repose, 
and all was still, but at midnight a solitary taper 
lighted the altar of the chapel, and St. Maurice 
soon pressed Marie to his heart as his wife. In 
silence he led her forth, while the priest followed 
with trembling steps, fearful lest the lightest foot- 
fall should awaken notice and suspicion; but all 
remained tranquil—the lights in the chapel were 
extinguished, and the chaplain retreated in peace 
to his apartment. 

There was scarcely a beam in the eastern sky 
when St. Maurice glided forth to see if the 
horses were prepared. He paused and listened 
—there was a noise below, and he thought he 
heard coming steps along some of the more dis- 
tant corridors. A long passage separated him 
from his own chamber, and he feared to be seen 
returning to that of Marie, for he might be oblig- 
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ed at once to proclaim his marriage, lest her fair 

fame should be injured, and he therefore deter- 
mined to hasten forward, and strive to gain his 
own part of the building. He strode onward like 
light, but at the top of the staircase a firm hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and a loud voice de- 
manded “ Who are you?” St. Maurice paused, 
undetermined whether to resist and still try to 
shake off the person who stopped him, or to de- 
clare himself at once; but the dim outline of 
several other figures against a window beyond, 
showed him that opposition was vain, and he re- 
plied, “‘I am the Count of St. Maurice; why do 
you stop me, sir?” 

“In the King’s name, I arrest you, Count of 
St. Maurice,” replied the voice; “ give me your 
sword.” 

“In the King’s name, or in the Marshal de 
Biron’s, gentlemen?” demanded St. Maurice, 
somewhat bitterly. ‘ You jest with me, gentle- 
men; my lord the Duke 1 may have offended, 
but the King never.” 

“*T said in the King’s name, young gentleman,” 
replied the other gravely, taking the sword, which 
St. Maurice yielded. ‘“ You, sirs,” he continued, 
turning to those who stood near, “ guard this pri- 
soner closely, while I seek for the Baron de Lux.” 

St. Maurice was detained for a few minutes in 
the corridor, and then bade to prepare tq, jour- 
ney to Fontainbleau. The whole castle wasnow 
in confusion, and all the principal officers. of 
Marshal Biron, the Count found, were, like him- 
self, under arrest. At his earnest entreaty, the 
Count de Belin, who commanded the party of 
royal troops, permitted him to take leave of her 
he had so lately wedded, though only in his pre- 
sence, Marie de la Roche sur Marne was 
drowned in tears, but alarm for her uncle’s safe- 
ty easily accounted for that, and the few low 
words of comfort and assurance which St. Mau- 
rice spoke, betrayed not at all the secret of their 
union. She suffered him to speak, uninterrupted 
but by her sobs; but whenhe bent over her hand 
to raise it to his lips, with the formal courtesy of 
the day, all was forgotteri but her love and her 
despair, and, casting herself into his arms, she 
hid her eyes upon his shoulder, and wept with 
the bitter agonizing tears of unavailing love. 

The old Count de Belin gently unclasped her, 
arms, and removed St. Maurice, who urna 
and, grasping his hand, said, with a meaning 

_look, “‘ Sir, you are a soldier and a gentleman— 
our confidence, I am sure, is safe ?” 

“Upon my honour,” replied the officer, laying 
his hand upon fis heart, and St. Maurice was sa- 
tisfied. He was soon after put on horseback, 
and conducted, with several others, to Fontain- 
bleau, from whence he was immediately carried 
to Paris, and lodged in the Bastile.* But it may 
be now time to turn to him whose weak ambition’ . 
had brought ruin on his own head. 

As is well known, the Duke de Biron, sum- 
moned by the King to his presence on clear in- 
formation of his treason, proceeded at once to 
Fontainbleau, depending fully on the fidelity of 
the very man who had betrayed him, and entered 
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the gardens in which Henry was walking, at the 
very moment when the monarch was declaring, 
that beyond all doubt he would not come. He ad- 
vanced at once towards the King, and Henry, 
whose frank and generous heart would fain have 
believed him less guilty than he really was, em- 
braced him, according to his custom, saying, 
“ you did well to come, Lord Duke, otherwise I 
should have gone to seek you;” and, taking him 
by the hand, he led him into another garden, 
where he could speak wfth him unobserved. 
There Henry at once, with the noble candour of 
a noble heart, told him that good information had 
been received, of his having carried on a long 
correspondence with the enemies of the state. 
“ Speak the truth, my lord,” he added; “ tell me 
all, and, good faith, no one shall know it; the 
matter shall go no further, and all it shall cost 
you shall be a sincere repentance.” 

The Marshal replied, proudly, that he had 
nothing to confess, and that his purpose in com- 
ing, was to meet his accusers. There was a 
rudeness in his answer, which was not the bold- 
ness of innocence; and Henry, turning away, 
rejoined the court. Still Henry tried, more than 
once, during the day, to win from the traitor one 
repentant word. He again and again solicited 
him to speak. He sent his friends to him, and 
his relations; and though urged by his council— 
before which full proofs of the Marshal’s guilt 
had long been laid,and which had taken prompt 
measures, as we have seen, for securing his fol- 


lowers and dependents—still Henry’s heart re- 
belled against his better judgment, and would not 


suffer him to order his arrest. “If this matter 
be tried, and proved against him,” said the King, 
* justice must have its way for the sake of public 
example; but I would fain avert the necessity.” 
At length, even at midnight, Henry once more 
called his treacherous servant to his presence; 
and again begged him, for his own sake, to con- 
fess his fault. ‘* Let me hear from your own 
mouth,” said the monarch, “ that which, with 
great sorrow, [ have heard from too good autho- 
rity; and, ona frank acknowledgment, I promise 
to grant you pardon and kindness. Whatever 
crime you may have committed or meditated 
against my person, if you will but confess it, I 


will cover it over with the mantle of my protec- 
®.. and forget it myself for ever.’’* 
. 


* Sire!” replied the Marshal, boldly, “ I have 
I did not 
come to your majesty to justify myself, but to beg 
you only; to tell me my enemies, that I may seek 
justice against them, or render it*to myseif.”’ 
Henry turned away disgusted, and the Duke 
advanced through the door of the saloon into the 
ante-chambers beyond. At the door of that, 
however, which led out upon the staircase, he 
was met by the Count de Vitry, who, seizing his 


* right hand in his own left, caught the hilt of Bi- 


ron’s sword with the other hand, exclaiming, 
** The King commands me to give an account of 
your person, sir. Yield me your sword. 


“These two remarkabie speeches are upon record 


’ 


jailor desired him to follow. 





Biron started, and amortal paleness came over 
his face; for it would seem, that he never dreamed 
for a moment, either that the monarch had accu- 
rate information of his treason, or would proceed 
to do justice against him. He suffered himself 
to be disarmed, however, and led to a secure 
apartment, where, after he had recovered from 
his first surprise, he passed the night in violent 
and intemperate language, injurious to his own 
cause, and indecent in itself. From thence he 
was conveyed to the Bastile, and his trial pro- 
ceeded in with great rapidity. A thousand efforts 
were made to save him, by his friends and rela- 
tions; and Henry was besieged, wherever he 
appeared with tears and petitions. But the day 
of mercy had gone by; and the same monarch 
who had almost supplicated his rebellious subject 
to say one word that might save himself, now 
sternly declared that justice must take its course; 
and that whatever the law awarded, without fail 
should be put in execution. 

In the meanwhile, St. Maurice passed his time 
in bitter meditations, confined in a dull cell of 
the Bastile, which, though not absolutely a dun- 
geon, contained nothing but one of those small 
narrow beds, whose very look was like that of a 
grave, a crucifix, and a missal. The hours and 
the days wore on, and he saw no one but the peo- 
ple who brought him his daily food, and a few 
persons passing occasionally across the inner 
court of the Bastile; so that solitutle and sad 
thoughts traced every day deeper and deeper 
lines upon his heart, and upon his brow. He 
thought of her whom he loved—of what her situ- 
ation was, and what it might be; and when that 
was too painful, he turned his mind to his own 
fate, and tried to look it calmly in the face, but 
still the image of Marie rose up in every scene, 
and reduced all the native resolution of his heart 
to woman’s weakness. 

He was thus one day cast heedlessly on his 
bed, when the door of his cell opened, and the 
St. Maurice rose 
and obeyed, and a few minutes brought him toa 
larger chamber, which he was bade toenter. At 
the other side of the room there stood a middle- 
sized man, habited in a plain suit of rusty black 
velvet, with strong marked aquiline foatuges, and 
grey hair and beard. His eye was keen and 
quick, his forehead broad and high, and there 
was something peculiar in the firm rooted attitude 
with which he stood, bending his eyes upon the 
open door. Even had St. Maurice never seen 
him before, he could never have doubted that he 
was a King. 

**Come hither, Sir Count,” said Henry LV. 
abruptly, “ and tell me all you know of this trea- 
son of the Duke de Biron. Tell me all, tell me 
true, and, by my faith, you shall have full pardon.” 

“Sire,” replied St. Mauriee, “ when my 
father died in the service of your majesty, and 
my mother left this world a few days after my 
birth, 1 was left a penniless orphan, for all our 
fortunes had been lost in your royal cause—— 
Heary knitted his brow—* I was a beggar,” con 
tnued St. Maurice, “and the Duke de Biron 
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took pity on me—brought me up—led me to the 
field—protected—provided for me’—— 

“ Hold! hold! hold!” cried the King. 
no more! say no more—get you gone—yet stay— 
I seek not, sir, this unhappy man’s death. Jus- 
tice shall be done, but no more than justice—not 
severity. If you know any thing which can mi- 
tigate his offence, speak it boldly, and the King 
will thank you; any thing that may render his 
crime less black.” 

“J know little, Sire, of the Marshal’s late con- 
duct,” replied the Count, “for in truth I have 
been less in his confidence than formerly; but 
this I know, and do believe, that he is one of 
those men to speak, aye, and to write, many base 
things in a hasty and a passionate mood, that he 
would be the last on earth to act.” 3 

Henry mused for a moment in silence, and 
then, without any farther observation, ordered 
St. Maurice back again to his cell. 

Another long week passed, and day after day 
grew more weary and horrible than the last. Each 
hour, each moment, added to anxiety, unceflain- 
ty, and expectation, already beyond endurance. 
The rising and the setting of the sun, the heavy 
passing away of the long and tardy minutes, the 
wide vague infinity through which apprehension 
and care had leave to roam, overwhelmed his 
mind, and shook even his corporeal strength. 
Each noise, each sound, made him start; and 
the very opening of his cell door brought with it 
some quick, indistinct fear. It is said that those 
long accustomed to solitary confinement, get in- 
ured to the dead, blank vacancy of existence 
without action ; lose hope, and fear, ard thought, 
and care; and exist, but hardly can be said to 
live. But St. Maurice had not yet had time to 
let one of the fresh pangs of his situation become 
lulled by the opiate of custom, and every moment 
of its endurance was a moment of new agony. 
He heard no tidings, he received no comfort, no 
hope, from any one. The very joys that he had 
known, and the love he valued most, became a 
torture to him; his own heart was a burden, and 
while the future was all dark and lowering, the 
past was full of regret, and prolific of apprehen- 
sion. 

At length one evening an unusual number of 
footstefis traversing the court below, called him 
from the bed on which he usually cast himself in 
prostrate despondency, and he beheld, from the 
small window of his cell, a number of people 
gathered together in the open space, of a quality 
which showed at once that some great and for- 
mal act was about to take place within the walls 
of the prison. The Chancellor was there, and 
various judges and officers of the Parliament, and 
a number of the municipal body of Paris were on 
the spot, with clerks and serjeants, and the two 
chief prevots. A small body of soldiers also 
guarded the different doors of the court, and on 
the side next to the garden was raised a scaffold, 
about five feet above the ground, at the foot of 
which a strong man in black stood, with two 
others of an inferior grade, examining the edge 
of a large heavy sword, which was suddenly put 
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into the sheath on the sound of some voices at 
the other side of the court. 

At that moment the Duke de Biron was brought 
in through the opposite door, accompanied by 
several of the officers of the prison. His dark 
swarthy countenance was not a shade paler than 
usual, and, with his hat and plume upon his head, 
he walked boldly forward, with an erect and 
daring carriage; but, as his eye first fell upon 
the scaffold, he paused a single instant, exclaim- 
ing, “Ha!” He then strode forward again, as 
if he had been marching against an enemy, and 
came to the foot of the ladder which led to the 
scaffold. There he paused, and looked round 
him with fyrious and impatient eyes, as if he 
would fain have vented the wrath that was in his 
heart upon some of those around him. 

“Sir Chancellor! Sir Chancellor!” he cried, 
“you have condemned a man more innocent 
than many you have suffered to escape, and that 
upon the evidence of two perjured villains. You 
have done injustice, sir, which you could have 
prevented, and you shall answer for it before 
God.—Yes, sir, before him to whose presence 1 
summon you before a year pass over.” Then 
turning to the commandant, he added, “ Ah! 
Monsieur de Roissy, Monsieur de Roissy! had 
your father been alive, he would have aided me 
to quit this place. Fie! fie! is thisa fate for one 
who has served his country as I have ?” 

“ My lord duke.” said the Chancellor, “ you 
have heard the sentence of your peers, and it 
must now be executed. The King commands 
me to demand the insignia of that noble order to 
which you once belonged.” 

“ There sir, take it!” cried the duke, giving 
him his star and riband. “ Tell the king, that, 
thomgh he treat me thus, I have never broken 
one statute of the order to which my deeds in his 
service raised me. Pshaw!” he continued, turn- 
ing from the priests, who now pressed him to 
confess—“ I make my confession aloud. All my 
words are my confession—Still,” he added, as his 
eye rested for a moment on the scaffold and all 
the awful preparation for his fate, “‘ still I may as 
well think a while of where I am going.” 

He then spoke for a few minutes with the 
priest who stood by his side. His countenance 
grew calmer and graver; and, after h 
ceived absolution and the sacrament; 
for a brief space up towards the sky, then kn 
down before the scaffold, and prayed for some 
time, while a dead silence was maintained around 
—you might have heard a feather fall. As he 
still knelt, the sun broke oat,and shone calmly 
and sweetly over the whole array of death, while 
a bird in the neighbouring garden, wakened by 
the sunshine and the deep stillness, broke into a 
clear, shrill, joyful song, with the most painful 
music that ever struck the ear. ” 

The prisoner started on his feet, and, after 
looking round for an instant, mounted the scaffold 
with the same bold step wherewith he had ap- 
His eyes, however, still had in 


proached it. 
them that sort of wild, ferocious gleam, which 
they had exhibited ever since his arrest; and, 
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though he seemed to strive for calmness, and dis- 
played not a touch of fear, yet there was an an. 
gry spirit in his tone, as he addressed those around 
him. “I have wronged the King,’ he said, 
sharply, “I have wronged the King. ‘Tis bet- 
ter to acknowledge it. But that 1 ever sought 
- his life, is a lie and perjury. Had I listened to 
evil counsel, he would have been dead ten years 
ago. Ali! my old friends and fellow-soldiers,” 
he added, turning to the guards, “ why will none 
of you fire your piece into my heart, instead of 
leaving me to the vile hands of this common 
butcher.” And he pointed to the executioner. 
* Touch me not,” he continued, seeing the other 
approach him with a handkerchief, to bind his 
eyes—* Touch me not with those hellish fingers, 
or, by heavens, I will tear you limb from limb! 
Give me the handkerchief.” 

He then cast his hat away from him, and 
bound his own eyes;—-knelt—-prayed again 
for .a moment—rose suddenly up as the ex- 
ecutioner was about to draw the sword—with- 
drew the covering from his sight—gazed wildly 
round him for an instant, and beckoned one of 
the officers to tie up his long hair under the 
handkerchief. This was immediately done, and 
his eyes being covered, he called out, “‘ Haste! 
haste!” “ Repeat the In manus, my lord,” said 
the executioner, taking the heavy sword which 
had been hitherto concealed by the attendants. 

Biron began to repeat the psalm of the dying 
—the blade glittered in the air—swayed round 
the head of the executioner; and, before the eye 
could trace the blow which ended the earthly 
career of the unfortunate but guilty soldier, his 
head was severed at once from his body, and Bi- 
ron was no more. 

A feeling of intense and painful interest had 
kept St. Maurice at the window till the moment 
that the unhappy soldier covered his own eyes 
with the handkerchief; but then a sensation of 
giddy sickness forced him away, and he cast 
himself down once more, with bitterer feelings 
than ever at his heart. The world seemed alla 

hell of cares and sorrows, and he could have died 
After he had 
lain there for near two hours, he once more rose 
and approached the window. The crowd were 
all gon@, but the dark scaffold still remained, and 

e young soldier drew back again, saying to 

imnself,“* Who next? who next?” He lay down 
and tried te sleep, but his throbbing temples and 
his heated blood, rendered the effort vain. 
Strange wild images rose up before his eyes. 
Fiends and foul shapes were grinning at him in 
the air. Fire seemed circling through his veins, 
and burninghis heart ; he talked with no one to 
hear—he raved—he struggled—and then came a 
long term of perfect forgetfulness, at the end of 
which he a as from a profound sleep. 

He was weak as a child, and his ideas of the 
past were but faint and confused. The first 
thing, however,that returned to memory was the 
image ‘of his cell, and he cast his heavy eyes 
around, insearch of the bolts and bars, and grat- 
ed windows; but no such things were near. He 
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was in a small but handsome room, with the 
open lattice admitting the breath of many flow- 
ers, and by his side sat an old and reverend dame, 
whom he had never seen before. A few faint 
but coherent words, and the light of intelligence 
re-awakened in his eye, showed the nurse, for 
such she was, that the fever had left him, and 
going out of the chamber, she returned with a 
soldier-like man, whom St. Maurice at once re. 
membered as the old Count de Belin, who had 
arrested him at-Bourg. Many words of comfort 
and solace were spoken by the old soldier, but 
St. Maurice was forbidden to utter a word, or 
ask a question for several days. A physician, 
too, with a grave and solemn face, visited him 
twice each day, and gave manifold cautions and 
warniggs as to his treatment, which the young 
gentleman began soon to think unnecessary, as 
the firm calm puise of health grew fuller and 
fuller in his frame. At length one day, as he lay 
somewhat weary of restraint, the door opened, 
and Henry IV. himself stood by his bed-side. 
* N@w, faith, my good young Count,” said the 
monarch, “I had a hearty mind to keep you to 
silence and thin bouillon for some days longer, 
to punish certain rash words spoken in the Bas- 
tile, casting a stigma upon royal gratitude, for 
leaving faithful friends, who had lost all in our 
behalf, to poverty and want. But I have lately 
heard all your story, and more of it than you 
thought I ever would hear ; and therefore, though 
I shall take care that there be no more re- 
proaches against my gratitude, as a punishment 
for your crimes, I shall sell you as a slave for 
ever. Come hither, sweet taskmaster,” he add- 
ed, raising his voice, “‘ and be sure you do all that 
woman can—and that is nosmall power—to tease 
this youth through all his life to come.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of a woman's 
robe—the bright, dear eyes—the sweet, all- 
graceful form—the bland, glad*smile of her he 
loved, burst upon-the young soldier’s sight; and 
she, forgetting fear, timidity, the presence of 
royalty—all,all but love,sprung forward at once, 
and bedewed his bosom with her happy tears. 
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No man existing, béhis station what it may, is 
exempted frum the duty of inquiring what good 


he can do to others. That man must have seen 
little of mankind who is ignorant of human mi- 
sery; yetsuch knowledge is not to be acquired 
by those who converse merely,with persons of 
their own rank ; they must enfer into the cottages 
and garrets of the poor; they must see them 
naked, hungry, and thirsty, exposed to the in- 
clémencies of the weather, to the sudden attacks 
or slow wasting of disease; they must see the 
effects of their unruly passions, and their grovel- 
ing vices; they must be acquainted with all the 
consequences of ignorance and poverty. Evils 
like these must be known before they can be 
remedied ; yet the genefality of the upper ranks 
know little what their inferiors suffer. 
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HE PASSED. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


He pass'd as if he knew me not! 
Unconscious I was near! 

And can he then so soon forget 
A being once so dear! 

No—through composure ill assum’d 
I mark'd the blush of shame— 

I saw him tremble when he heard 
Another breathe my name. 


I ask not now a lover's smile, 
Those eyes are sunk and dim, 

But in their ruin they possess 
An eloquence for him- 

Though others pass me, from his heart 
More sympathy I[ claim: 

When I am gone—perchance he'll weep 
Whene'er he hears my name. 








THE POLE’S ADIEU. 


Star of wy soul, farewell! 
I go to death and danger, 

I haste to meetin conflict fell 
The proud invading stranger. 


I leave thee, love, to save 
The land we dearly cherish, 

To break the yoke that binds the brave, 
To rescue or to perish. 


Star of my soul! thy light 
No more wil! shine before me; 

The flame of war glares redly bright, 
Destruction hovers o’er me. 


Yet mourn not, love, for me; 
Remember, tho’ we sever, 

The patriot brave who falls will be 
With glory crown'd for ever 








OUTLINE OF MUSIC, 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


THAT we should entertain a desire to become 
acquainted with the origin of any art, or science, 
which contributes to us either in utility or orna- 
ment, comfort or enjoyment, is the natural con- 
sequence of that spirit of inquiry, which is for 
the wisest of purposes, infused into the compo- 
sition of the human mind. The child that de- 
stroys the toy purchased for him by some indul- 
gent relation or friend, is prompted by the rest- 
less curiosity inseparable from our frame of 
ideas ; he is anxious to know “ how it is made,” 
and he seeks the attainment of his end by the 
demolition of the object. The same impulse 
operating in a higher degree upon the philoso- 
pher, the astronomer, the geologist, the chemist, 
and the botanist, produces the noblest specula- 
tions, and the most interesting discoveries; the 
analysis of the imperishable mind, the theory of 

M 
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the heavens, the investigation of “the realli 


globe itself,’ its qualities, capacities, and pro- 
ductions, with the origin and growth of the arts 
and sciences, in fact, of every thing conducive 
to the information of man, may be included 
among the effects of this commanding cause. The 
vast discoveries of Newton emanated from this 
focus; and while the illiterate and obtuse were 
content to gaze stupidly upon the colours of the 
rainbow, the master-spirit dived intg the scource, 
and produced that clear and beautiful theory, 
which alone would immortalize his name. The 
fortuitous development of the principles of gra- 
vitation may be adduced as an evidence, if such 
be wanting, that to chance we are indebted for 
some of our most important and undisputed theo- 
ries; and perhaps it is not a visionary idea to 
presume, that the material of science is coeval 
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with the creation of the world, and that the in- 
genuity and research of man, aided by favour- 
able accident, alone are required to call it forth 
into systematic arrangement. Until the chord 
is touched the harp is silentyand the fire lies dor- 
mant in the flint till elicited by the collision of 
the steel. Invention has but a minor theatre for 
action, while discovery may command the uni- 
verse. Noscience has yielded more largely to 
the enjoyment of man than the one which we are 
about to trace, briefly, from the cradle wf its in- 
fancy, and born in the carliest ages of the world, 
none has been more assiduously cultivated, or 
more deservedly admired. In our rapid survey 
all technical disquisition will be laid aside, as in- 
~ ymsistant with our intention to sketch the pro- 
gress of this enchanting science, without touch- 
ing upon the abstract features or philosophical 
detail. 

Whoever has listened to the flowing of a gen- 
tle stream, the roaring of a cascade, the mur- 
muring of the wind among the trees, and the 
sighing of the breeze as it passes over a corn- 
field, or rustles amidst reeds and bulrushes, must 
have been struck with the natural melody of the 
sound; and it may be allowed, that the ancients 
do not assume an improbable position, when they 
infer that the plaintive dirge-like cadence, full 
of melancholy tenderness, produced by the ac- 
tion of the water and the wind, suggested the 
idea of Music. Imitation, the parent of so many 
arts, set to work, and a reed pulled from the 


sedgy banks of a stream, is the first musical in- 


strument upon record. The assertion of Pytha- 
goras, that the birth of music may be ascribed 
to the noise occasioned by the revolutionary mo- 
tion of the celestial bodies, is too airy to be re- 
ceived, although backed by the venerable au- 
thority of that great teacher of the philosophy of 
sounds; and the humbler opinions of Lucretius 
and Varro, both of whom ascribe it to terrestrial 
causes, appear worthier of deference. 

Vocal music is, unquestionably, of higher an- 
tiquity than instrumental; and they, to whom 
the must of centuries is an object of surpassing 
veneration, will, by analogy, place additional 
value upon the former. Athenagoras and Lu- 
cretius coincide in a statement that the wild- 
wood notes of birds created a rivalry in the 
breast of man, and that the feathered bipeds 
were emulated in their mellifluous art. Pope’s 
elegant fable of the nightingale and the shep- 
herd, is thus supplied with more than a fanciful 
foundation, and rendered of still greater interest ; 
but how tru/y successfully the contest for supe- 
riority has been maintained, the brilliant vocal- 
ists of the present day may determine. Songs 
were in existence long prior to the introduction 
of letters by @admus, and it is affirmed that not 
only the prayers, but the laws and oracular dis- 
pensations of the ancients were, originally, sung 
Miriam's thanksgiving after the 
passages of the Red Sea, is the earliest which 
we are enabled to trace; the effect of this was 
considerably increased by the addition of the 
timbrel. Under David and Solomon, the He- 


or chanted. 





brews are said to have excelled in music; and 
it is known that the Levitical service consisted 
principally of vocal performances. A reference 
to the Bible will show that the harp, the organ, 
and the silver drum were in use; and that wind 
instruments as well as others strung with hair, 
were known antericr to the deluge. 

Plato asserts that the Egyptian divinities, Osi- 
ris, Isis, and Hermes, were the joint inventors of 
musical instruments, and that with them the 
sciences originated: the Indians, also, ascribe it 
to the Gods, and to this day their priests main- 
tain that it was derived from Brahma himself. 

The invention of the lyre is attributed to the 
Egyptians by Apollodorus; and from vestiges 
found in the sepulchral ruins of ancient Thebes, 
particularly in the tomb of Ismandes, it is evi- 
dent that these people were in possession of mu- 
sical instruments two thousand years previous to 
the introduction of Christianity. 

By the Greeks this most beautiful of the sci- 
ences was held in the highest esteem, and even 
considered an important feature in their code of 
education. Eloquently termed, “ the Science of 
the Muses,” it found a home in every heart, and 
few of the Grecian Provinces were not undistin- 
guished by public games, in which the poets and 
musicians of the age contended for pre-emi- 
nence. In referring to the earliest records of 
the science, we find them so closely interwoven 
with the fabulous dreams of mythology, as to 
render the history perplexing and unsatisfactory 
to the minute enquirer, and far from interesting 
to the general reader. It will, therefore, be sufli- 
cient to state, that in passing from the mists and 
gloom of extreme antiquity—the dust and cob- 
webs of ages long buried in uncertainty, we find 
music cultivated with that passionate enthusiasm 
displayed by the Greeks for every thing con- 
nected with the finer arts and sciences; anda 
country that gave birth to some of the most 
celebrated painters and sculptors, was no less 
remarkable for the pumber and excellence of 
its musicians. 

The first era of Greek music may be dated 
from the time of Cadmus, and the second, com- 
mencing with the Trojan war. may be carried 
down to the revival of the Pythian games. Tha- 
letas, Timceus, Sappho, Simonides, Corinna, 
Timotheus, Antigenides, Dorion, Lamia, Xc. 
&c., may be enumerated in the list of the prin- 
cipal musicians of the country, while among the 
many eminent theorists of the age, Plato and 
Pithagoras occupied a distinguished rank. The 
discovery of the mathematical division of sounds 
by the latter, and the consequent construction 
of the musical chord, are too well known to need 
repetition. 

Vocal music acquired its greatest celebrity in 
Greece during the existence of the monarchy; 
but the rapid decline of the science followed 
upon the subjugation of the country by the Ro- 
mans, and it appears never afterwards to have 
been thoroughly regenerated. 

In common with the other arts and sciences, 
which, as the most splendid trophies of their con- 
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quests, were carried by the Romans into Italy, 
music was transplanted, like a costly and deli- 
cate exotic, and treated with proportionate care; 
but until after the overthrow of Antiochus, king 
of Syria, it attained no degree of eminence in 
Rome. Nero’s admiration of it requires little 
comment to be recollected; the musical exer- 
cises which he instituted in the sixtieth year 
after the birth of our Saviour; his public dis- 
play, as a vocalist at Naples, and his contests 
with the ordinary musical candidates at the 
Olympic games, sufficiently prove his desire to 
encourage and patronize the science, while at 
the same time they almost shake the assertion of 
the poet— 
“* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

Commodus, in imitation of Nero, entertained 
a predilection for appearing on the stage asa 
singer; but even with the illustrious patronage 
bestowed upon music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, the Romans never equalled the modern 
Italians. 

In the early days of Christianity, music was 
introduced with the hymns and devotional songs 
made use of in religious assemblies, and Lucian 
states the fact of psalms having been sung by the 
primitive Christians. Ambrosius, Bishop of Milan, 
and Ephram Syrus, who flourished in the fourth 
century, raised the character of sacred music to 
an important height. The Ambrosian chant was 
established in the Milanese church in the year 
384, and St. Augustine dwells upon its rapturous 
Indeed, accord- 


effects upon the congregation. 
ing to the records of the period, so powerful was 
the influence of the church music, that many of 
the unconverted being attracted by its charms, 
entered the sanctuaries of Gop, and, filled with 
divine enthusiasm, knelt at the baptismal font, 
and exchanged the cloak of infidelity for the 


pure raiment of Christianity. The first compi- 
lation from the psalms was made by Gregory the 
Great, to whom is ascribed the honour of being 
the inventor of choral music, and of having in- 
stituted an academy for singing. Pope John Da- 
maseenus, who died in the year 760, displayed a 
deep interest in the promotion of the science as 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes; he composed 
the intervals by which the rising and falling of 
the voice were influenced, and more thoroughly 
reduced its exercise to musical restrictions. 
Quartette music is by some stated to be the 
composition of St. Dunstan, while other writers 
maintain that it is the more modern invention of 
Guido Aretinus, who flourished in the eleventh 
century. Guido included his new system in his 
“ Micrologus :” his six notes, Ut-re-mi-fa-sol-la, 
were represented to be the initial letters of the 
words of ahymn of St. John’s. In the middle 
ages a school for sacred music was founded at 
Canterbury, and William of Malmesbury re- 
cords that the Saxons. possessed organs in their 
churches prior to the conquest, one of which was 
a present from Dunstan to the Abbot of Malmes- 
bury. Inthe year 666, the organ was first ad- 
mitted into the church at Rome by Pope Vita- 
lian; and Bede relates that in 1680 Pope Aga 





tho commissioned John, the Preesentor of St. 
Peter’s, to instruct the Monks of Wearmouth, 
and to teach music in other parts of the kingdom 
of Northumberland. 

The invention of musical notes by Jean de 
Muria is well known to have taken place to- 
wards the end of the eleventh century. Music 
met with general encouragement in France, 
where the national war-songs may be traced 
back to the most remote periods. The T'rou- 
badours, originally from Provence, with their 
attendant minstrels, every where disseminated 
and kept up a feeling for the science, while 
their romantic adventures, the strange habits of 
their lives, and their chivalrous spirit, contri- 
buted to throw an additional charm over their 
profession ; and too often formed an apology for 
that notorious profligacy which ultimately led to 
their exile and disgrace. To wean himself from 
an ardent but unfortunate passion for the fair 
Blanch of Navarre, the celebrated Thibaut ap- 
plied himself to the fascinations of poetry and 
music; and in the course of his pursuits the 
royal bard is said to have produced many exqui- 
site songs and melodies, some of which have 
escaped the ravages of time. The lyre that 
breathes of hopeless love, could not have been 
otherwise than sweet and impassioned, although 
full of plaintive, and despairing tenderness ; and 
it cannot, therefore, create a feeling of surprise 
upon discovering that no military effusion ema- 
nated from the inspiration of the kingly poet. 
Many musical instruments were in possession of 
the French, which have descended to us in name 
alone; and more than thirty were enumerated 
in the time of Philip of Valois... A high feeling 
for music stimulating to that excellence, upon 
which a decided character only can be establish- 
ed, appears, however, to have been foreign to 
the French; and, notwithstanding the munifi- 
cent patronage of Louis XIV., who founded a 
royal academy of music in Paris, that country 
has produced few professors of distinguished 
fame. Varilla’s assertion, that the airs applied 
to the French version of the Psalms, were those 
of the best songs of the time, contrasts curiously 
with the statement of Menestrier, which says, 
that psalms and hymns were the opera songs of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. What 
would our devotees at the King’s Theatre say to 
a revival of this taste? Music progressed but 
feebly in France in the sixteenth century, at 
which period the lute was the favourite instru- 
ment, not only with our Gallic neighbours, but 
with the other continental states of Europe. 
Under Catherine de Medicis, the French began 
to adopt the Italian style, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and an evident improvement was the 
consequence. 

The Germans are presumed to have acquired 
the science from Bardus I., the fifth king of the 
ancient Gauls. Metrical psalmody originated in 
Germany, and Roger Ascham, in a letter from 
Augsburg, states, that ‘‘ three or four thousand 
persons singing at a time in church in this city 
is but a trifle.” “‘ Mysteries,” accompanied with 
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music, were known in this country in 1322; and 
chimes common in Bavaria at a very early pe- 
riod, were from thence carried into the low 


countries. Encouraged by their princes and 


nobility, many of whom had musical dramas or 
operas performed for their entertainment in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the Ger- 
man professors gradually rose to a degree of 


eminence which even equalled that attained by 
their rivals in Italy; that they have not forfeited 
their fame, is borne out by the fact that they 
are now considered the first performers in Eu- 
rope; and how far the taste of the country has 
gone, may be inferred from the circumstance 
that at present there is scarcely an inn, or com- 
mon public-house, in Germany, which is not in 
possession of a piano-forte. 

In the annals of Italian music, much confusion 
is occasioned by the destruction of the records 
of the Pontifical Chapel at the burning of Rome, 
in the year 1527, by the army of Charles V.; but 
that Italy constituted a school for the instruction 
of surrounding nations, that music was there 
carried to the most exquisite pitch of perfection, 
and that she produced some of the most brilliant 
composers, cannot for a moment be questioned. 
The oldest melodies, to Italian words, are pre- 
served at Florence, and comprise a collection of 
sacred songs, for the performance of which a 
society was established in 1310, which existed so 
late as the year 1789. Lorenzo, the Magnifi- 
cent, was a distinguished patron of the science; 
and some historians relate, that he died in the 
act of playing upon the flute, A. D. 1494. At 
Naples, music was cultivated with singular fer- 
vour in the sixteenth century, and the school of 
Lombardy was fertile in eminent professors. 
About the same period, the Italians gave instruc- 
tion in counter-point to the rest of Europe, while 
the musical theorists employed themselves in 
subtle divisions of the scale. Deservedly ac- 
quiring the name of “the land of music,” the 
fame of its composers passed like a wildfire over 
the continent, and kindled the generous flame of 
emulation in other countries. A rivalry of talent 
produces excellence, and from the time that this 
mistress of the arts and sciences shone forth con- 
spicuous in the cultivation of music, France, 
Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Russia, with Britain in the van, en- 
tered the arena of trial. 

That the English are not avery musical na- 
tion, may be presumed from the fact that the 
number of volumes upon music contained in the 
British Muscum, bears no proportion to that on 
the other sciences; but as painting and sculp- 
ture were unfortunately proscribed and driven 
into exile by the religious intolerance of the 
times, so music suffered in public estimation, and 
was reduced to the situation of a malefactor and 
an outcast. Alfred is known to have been a 
performer on the harp, and Cwur-de-Lion was 
not ignorant of its use. Henry VIII. is recorded 
as an eminent musician, and is said to have com- 
posed two masses, which were always sung in 
the Royal Chapel. Metrical psalmody, as now 











sung in parochiai churches, was introduced in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and choral music be. 
came as eminent in England, under Elizabeth, as 
in any other part of Europe. James I., by let- 
ters patent, incorporated the musicians of Lon- 
don, but, nevertheless, gave little encouragement 
to their exertions. 

Learned and pedantic, he had no feeling for 
music, and it consequently languished beneath 
his indifference, for the taste of the monarch is, 
invariably, assumed by his courtiers, and natu- 
rally, in some degree, influences the people. 
In Ireland the minstrels, or harpers, were 
long the favourites of the people, and in Wales 
they were no less honourably regarded. In 
Scotland psalmody was very early practised by 
the Reformers; and we find that James 1. (king 
of Scotland) was the inventor of a novel species of 
plaintive melody different to all others: he is 
also commemorated as having been, like our 
eighth Harry, a composer of sacred music. A pa- 
tron of all the liberal arts, Charles 1., whose fine 
taste was, perhaps, improved on the continent, 
evinced an ardent desire to promote the interests 
of musical science; and, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, music was deemed the highest gratification 
that could be afforded to a distinguished visitor 
from foreign courts. England was, however, 
exceedingly deficient in instrumental perform- 
ances; and until the dawning of the eighteenth 
century, vocal ability was but poorly cultivated. 
In the violent religious animosities which dis- 
tracted England for so many years, and almost 
banished the Fine Arts from the soil; music suf- 
fered an alarming depression, while in the rigid 
tumes of the Protector, when the fierce and 
gloomy spirit of fanaticism extended its iron rod 
over the productions of fancy, and threatened 
the destruction of all that throws light and 
ornament over the circle of society, it was re- 
garded as a vehicle of Satan—a lure of the arch 
deceiver of mankind, and a stumbling block in 
tlie paths of the righteous. The total suppres- 
sion of the cathedral service followed this opi- 
nion; organs were taken out of the churches, 
and organists and choristers turned adrift to 
perish, like rats, amidst the prejudices of the 
times. The restoration of Charles II., proved 
the signal for the revival of music; its unfortu- 
nate professors stole forth from their retirement 
and secrecy, and once more indulged in the 
bright beams of patronage and royalty. A court 
band was established, upon the French model, 
and organs were replaced in ecclesiastical build- 
ings. A professed lover of music, Charles lent 
himself eagerly to its advancement:; the tenor 
and violoncello brought from Italy into France, 
were from the latter carried into England, and 
the guitar became the fashionable instrument of 
the day. The first Italian opera was performed 
in this country under the auspices of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, in May, 1656; and a taste for 
the Italian style sprung up and rapidly matured. 
Nicolo Matteis, the Italian violin player, intro- 
duced engraved music in this reign, by publish- 
ing his Duos, which were executed on oblong 
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octavo copper-plates. James II. paid but slight 
regard to the science, and the troubles of his 
brief reign left him but little leisure for the cul- 
ture of the arts. Under his successor they ex- 
perienced no.favourable reverse; and to the 
military education ef William III., his neglect of 
these ornaments of the state may, perhaps, be 
partially attributed. Nevertheless, in 1706, ope- 
ras became objects of attraction in the beau- 
monde; and under the countenance of George 
[.,a “ Royal Academy of Music,” was establish- 
ed in 1728, to which that monarch made a liberal 
donation of £1000. . 

New principles of music were disseminated on 
the continent by Huygens and Sauveur in the 
year 1701; and in 1722, harmony was, by Ra- 
meau, reduced to systematic precision, although 
clogged with many extravagances. In the year 
1739, Euler fixed the science of tone upon ma- 
thematical rule, and in this task he was consi- 
derably aided by his taste and judgment as a 
performer on the improved wind instruments. 
Progressive refinements took place in every 
part of Europe where a taste for the science was 
fostered ; and the march to excellence was car- 
ried on with unabated enthusiasm. 

George I11., celebrated for his munificent pro- 
tection of the arts and sciences, proved a liberal 
patron of music. Prompted by the charms of 
the science, and, doubtless, stimulated by that 
sentiment which induces an adoption of the pe- 
culiar tastes and feelings of royalty, the nobility 


were not slow in imitating the example set by 


his Majesty. They patronized professors both 
British and continental, held concerts at their 





houses, and introducing the performers to fa- 

vour and fortune, lavished upon them every 

mark of deference for the talent they displayed. 

The exquisite taste and judgment of his late Ma- 

jesty, upon every thing connected with literature 
and art, and the brilliant encouragement which 

he yielded to painting, poetry, and music, are 
engraved upon every breast. Under his august 
patronage a Royal Academy of Music has sprung 
into existence; and making reasonable deduc- 
tions from the promise of its infancy, the most 
perfect maturity may be anticipated. That a 
science whose triumphs have not only been cele- 
brated by the fervid powers of Dryden, Pope, 
and Collins, but whose breathings find a sympa- 
thetic chord in every bosom, shall be permitted 
to fall into neglect, cannot for an instant be pre- 
sumed ; the root has struck deep, and it requires 
but common care to ensure the vigorous dura- 

tion of the plant. In an era which has been 
justly designated “‘ the Augustan Age of Litera- 
ture,’ and which has renewed the remembrance 
of the golden days of Italy, beneath the princely 
auspices of Leo X., Lorenzo the magnificent ; 
and in a country where, under a brilliant admi- 
nistration, the arts of war and peace have been 
carried to the highest pitch of excellence, where, 
in common with its necessaries, the luxuries 
of life have received the most assiduous cultiva- 
tion, and where, banished by oppression from the 
attic soils of Greece and Rome, painting, poétry, 
and sculpture, have found an asylum and a home, 
music cannot fail to be received and cherished 
with enthusiasm.—Eztracted from the MS. of 
an English writer. 





“ALLS WELL.” 


WRITTEN ON GUARD. 


** ALL’s well!”—I'd give the world that 1 
Could echo back that sound ;— 
*Twould svothe me more than melody, 
From harp or viol—that lone cry 
Of vigilance profound. 


** All’s well !’—It may be so with thee, 
Thou watchful sentinel ! 

But ’till my mind from sorrow free, 

Or steep’d in Lethe’s waters be, 
I dare not say-—“ All's well!”’ 


* All’s well !’"—To him whose breast is clear 
As yon moon-lighted sky, 

Those words may meet his willing ear 

As gently soft, as free from fear, 
As infant's slumb’ ring sigh. 

* All's well!’’—Oh! that thy voice would hush 
And not afflict me more; 

I feel my very life’s blood gush, 

With feelings, swift as lightning’s rush, 
From my heart’s inmost core. 


** All’s well !"'—I'd give the world that I 
Could echo back that sound ; 
*T would soothe me more than melody, 
From harp or viol—that lone cry 
Of vigilance profound 





THE FORSAKEN. 


“ One Spirit we worship—one Chief we obey, 

One bright sun gives lustre and warmth in our day, 
One mate has the eagle, the turtle one love— 

I am proud as the eagle, and true as the dove. 


‘*Oh! think not to tread in your pride o’er my grave ! 
I will sleep with my babes buried deep in the wave, 
Where thou canst not follow—unworthy to be 

A husband, a father, to them or to me. 


“ If stung with remorse, thou shalt seek for my tomb, 
To mock at my weakness or mourn o’er my doom, 
Thy voice shall be drowned in the cataract’s roar, 

And my spirit be vexed with thy false vows no more !" 


As she sung, the sad strain came prolonged o’er the clift— 
Every cave, as in sympathy, echoed her grief, 

So deep each response, as it murmured along, 

No mortal e’er heard so terrific a song. 


And onward the barque swiftly glides o'er the spray, 
No hand gave the motion, or guided the way, 

But headiong through breakers, it swept as the wind, 
No pathway before it, no trace left behind. 


A moment it paused on the cataract’s brow, 

Then sunk into fathomless caverns below, 

And the barque, and the song, and the singer no more, 
Were seen on the wild wave or heard on the shore! 
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A STORY OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


It is a fact, well known to those versed in the 
annals of illustrious British families, that, after 
the death of Mary, Queen of Scots, there was 
still another accomplished young lady, who was 
an only child, and so nearly related to both the 
English and Scottish crowns that Elizabeth be- 
came restlessly jealous of her, and consulted 
with the timid James, by what means the young 
lady might be prevented from having a legiti- 
mate offspring. James, entering keenly into the 
same feelings, urged Elizabeth to claim her as a 
royal ward, and then, having her under her own 
eye, she might readily find means, on some plau- 
sible pretence or other, to prevent her from mar- 
rying. Elizabeth acquiesced, and forthwith sent 
a message to that effect. The young lady, little 
knowing with whom she had to do, would wil- 
lingly have gone to the court of her cousin, the 
English queen; but neither her mother, step- 
father, nor guardian, would permit it. And 
though the answer they returned to the Queen 
was humble and subservient, there was one inti- 
mation in it which cut Elizabeth to the heart, 


her to the most consummate 


and prompted 
means of revenge: it was, that the young lady 
was placed by her father’s will under noble 


guardians in Scotland, who would not suffer the 
sole owner of two earldoms, and the presumptive 
heir of two crowns, to be removed from under 
their charge. This roused the jealousy of the 
old vixen into perfect delirium, and from that 
moment she resolved on having the young lady 
cut off privately. 

These being known and established facts, the 
following story will easily be traced. by a few to 
the real actors and sufferers; but, at the same 
time, I judge it incumbent on me to change the 
designation of the family and of the castle in some 
degree, that the existing relatives, numerous and 
noble, may not be apparent to every reader. 

Shortly after this message, there came into 
Scotland, by King James's permission, a party of 
Englishmen, with a stud of fine horses for sale. 
They lingered in the vicinity of Acremoor castle 
(as we shall denominate it) for a good while, 
showing their fine horses here and there; and 
one of them, on pretence of exhibiting a fine 
Spanish jennet to the young lady, got admittance 
to the castle, and had several conversations with 
the mother and daughter, both together and 
separately. 

At the same period, there came to a farm- 
house on the Acremoor estate, late one evening, 
a singular old woman, who pretended to be sub- 
ject to fits, to be able to tell fortunes, and pre- 
dict future events. Her demeanour and lan- 
guage had a tint of mystical sublimity about 
them, which interested the simple folks greatly ; 
and they kept her telling fortunes and prophesy- 
ing great part of the night. Among other things, 





: 

after a grand fit, she exclaimed, * Ah! is it so? 
Is itso? How came I to this place to-night to 
be the herald of treachery and misfortune! The 
topmost bough of the noble tree must be lopped 
off, and the parent stem fall in the dust! Woe 
is me! The noble and beautiful! Curses on 
the head of the insatiahle wretch!” And with 
such ravings she continued, till suddenly she dis- 
appeared. 

There lived in the castle a very pretty girl, 
named Lucy Lumsdaine. She was the young 
lady’s foster-sister, her chief waiting-maid and 
confidant, and there subsisted a strong attach- 
ment between them. That very night, about 
midnight, or, as some alledged, considerably after 
it, Lucy raised such an alarm in the castle as 
roused the terrified sleepers with a vengeance. 
She ran from one room to another, screaming 
out Murder! and after the menials were aroused 
and assembled together, the poor girl was so 
dreadfully affected that she could scarce make 
herself intelligible. But then she had sucha 
story to deliver! She heard some strange sounds 
in the castle, and could not sleep, but durst not 
for her life leave her chamber in the darkness. 
She kept constantly listening at her key-hole, or 
looking from her lattice. She at one time heard 
her young lady sobbing, as she thought, till her 
heart was like to burst; and then the door of the 
catacomb beside the dungeon open and shut, then 
heavy footsteps moving stealthily to and fro; and 
finally, long after, she saw a man leap out ata 
window on the ground-floor, and take the dead 
body of her young mistress on his back in asack, 
and retreat with hasty steps towards the church- 
yard. She saw one arm and the head outside 
the sack, and the beautiful long hair hanging 
down; and she was convinced and certain that 
her young lady was ravished and murdered by 
an English horse-jockey. 

The ladies were both amissing. They had 
never been in their beds, and what to do the ter- 
rified inmates knew not; but, in the plentitude 
of their wisdom, they judged it best to proceed 
in a body to the churchyard, and seize the mur- 
derer before he got the body buried, and wreak 
ample vengeance on him. When they arrived 
at the burial-ground, there was nobody there, 
nor any thing uncommon to be seen, save an 
open grave newly made, into which not one of 
them dared to look, pretending that they knew 
for whom it was made. They then returned 
home, contented after this great exertion. In- 
deed, what could they do, as no trace of the la- 
dies was heard of? 

There was little cognizance taken of such mat- 
ters in that reign; but on this occasion there 
was none. King James, perhaps, either knew 
of or suspected the plot, and kept quiet ; and the 
only person who made a great outcry about it 
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was poor Luc_, who tried all that she could to 
rouse the vassals to enquiry and revenge; and 
so far prevailed, that proclamation was made at 
the pier of Leith and the cross of Edinburgh, and 
rewards offered for the apprehension of those who 
had carried the ladies off, and kept them in con- 
cealment. Murder was not mentioned, as it was 
athing not to be suspected. 

But behold, in a few days, Lucy also disappear- 
ed. the great mover of all this; and her sweet- 
heart, Alexander Graham, and her only brother 
Lowry, with many other relations among the 
peasantry, were left quite inconsolable, and knew 
not what course to take. They had resolved to 
take vengeance in their own hands, could they 
have discovered whither to have directed it; but 
the plot had been laid beyond their depth. 

The old witch-wife about this time returned, 
and having obtained universal confidence froin 
her prophetic ravings about the topmost bough 
being lopped off, and the parent stem, and the 
noble and the beautiful, &c. &c. so, at the far- 
mer’s request, she was placed by David Dallas, 
the steward on the estate, in a little furmshed 
cottage, a sort of winter resting-place for the 
noble family, near a lin in the depth of the wood ; 
and there she lived, feared and admired, and sel- 
dom approached, unless perchance by a young 
girl who wished to consult her about a doubtful 
sweetheart. . 

After sundry consultations, however, between 
Alexander Graham, Lucy’s betrothed sweet- 
heart, and Lowry Lumsdaine, her only brother, 
it was resolved that the latter should go and con- 
sult the sibyl concerning the fateof Lucy. One 
evening. near the sun-setting, Lowry, taking a 
present of a deer’s ham below his plaid, went 
fearfully and rapidly away to the cot in the lin. 
That his courage might not eventually fail him, 
he whistied one while and sung another, “ Turn 
the blue bonnet wha can;” but in spite of all 
he could do, heavy qualms of conscienee some- 
times came over him, and he would say to him- 
self, “ ‘Od, after a’, gin 1 thought it was the deil 
or ony o’ his awgents that she dealt wi’, shame 
fa’ me gin I wadna turn again yet!” 

Lowry, however, reached the brink of the 
bank opposite the cottage, and peeping through 
the brambles, beheld this strange being sitting in 
a little green arbour beside the cottage, dressed 
in an antique and fantastic mode, and, as it ap- 
peared to him, employed in plucking leaves and 
flowers in pieces. She sometimes cast her eyes 
up to heaven, and then wiped them, as if she 
had been weeping. “Alas! poor creature!” 
said Lowry to himself, “* wha kens what she may 
hae suffered i’ this wicked warld! She may hae 
lost an only daughter, or an only son, as I hae’ 
dune an only sister, and her losses may hae in- 
jured her reason. Aye, 1 hae little doubt, now 
when I see her, but that has been the case; an’ 
that’s the way how she sees intil hidden myste- 
ries an’ events. For it is weel kend that when 
God bereaves o’ ae sense, he always supplies 
another, and that aften of a deeper and mair in- 
comprehensible nature. I'll venture down the 





brae, and hear what she says.—How’s a’ wi’ ye, 
auld lucky o’ the lin?—Gude’e'ent’ye. What's 
this you are studying sae seriously the night?” 

** I’m studying whether a she fox or a wild boar 
is the more preferable game, and whether it 
would be greater glory to run down the one with 
my noble blood-hounds, or wile the other into a 
gin. Do you take me, Mr. Lumsdaine?” 

“Lord sauf us! she kens my name even, an’ 
that without ever seeing me afore. I thought 
aye that we twa might be auld acquaintances, 
lucky, an’ see what I hae brought ye in a pre- 
sent. It will be ill for making you dry, but ye’re 
no far frae the burn here.” 

“You have been a simple, good-natured fool 
all your life, Lowry; I can perceive that, though 
l never saw your face before. But I take no 
gifts or rewards. Leave your venison, for it is 
what I much wanted, and here are two merks 
for it. Do asI bid you, else you will rue it.” 

* Aih! gudeness, d’ye say sae? Gie me a haud 
o’ the siller then. It will sune turn into sklait- 
stanes at ony rate; sae it will make sma’ odds to 
ony o’ us. But, gude forgie us, lucky, what war 
ye saying about hunting? Ye may hunt lang 
ere ye start a wild boar here, or a she fox either, 
as I wad trow; sae an ye wad tell me ony thing, 
it maunna be in parables.” 

* Aye, but there’s a she fox that sees us when 
we dinna see her, and whose cruel eye can pick 
out the top chickens of the covey, and yet they 
cannot all suffice her insatiable thirsting after 
blood. She reminds me of the old song, to which 
I request your attention. It will tell you much:— 


1. 


“ The bear he would a-wooing go 
To a mistress of command, 
And he’s gone away to the lady fox, 
And proffer'd her his hand. 
* You're welcome here, Lord Bruin,’ she says, 
* You’re welcome here to me; 
Butere [ lie into your den, 
You must grant me favours three.’ 


2. 
“© Yes—favours three I will grant to thee, 
Be these whate’er they may, 
For there is not a beast in the fair forest 
That dares with me to play. 
Then bid me bring the red deer’s heart, 
Or nombles of the hind, 
To be a bridal supper meet, 
Fitting my true love's mind.’ 
3. 
“«*O no, Ono,’ said the lady fox, 
* These are no gifts for me; 
But there are three birds in fair Scotland, 
All sitting on one tree ; 
And I must have the heart of one, 
And the heads of the other two, 
And then I will go, for weal or woe, 
To be a bride to you.’ 


4. 


** Now woe be to that vile she-fox, 
The worst of this world’s breed, . 

For the bonny, bonny birds were reaved away, 
And doom’d by her to bleed; 

And she tied the bear up by the neck, 
And he huhg till he was dead.”’ 
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As she sung these verses with wild vehemence, 
Lowry looked on and listened with mingled ter- 
ror and admiration, trying to make something 
out of them relating to the subject nearest his 
heart, but he could not, although convinced that 
they bore some allusion to the subject. “Iam 
convinced, lucky, that ye hae a swatch o’ a’ 
things, past, present, an’ to come,” said he; * for 
ye hae foretold some wonderfu’ things already. 
But | can mak naething o’ sic wild rants as this, 
an’ unless ye spake to me in plain, braid Scots, 
I'll never be a bawbee’s worth the wiser.” 

“ Because, Lowry, that head of yours is as 
opaque as a millstone. Kneel down there, and 
I'll throw a little glamour over you, which will 
make you see a thousand things which are invi- 
sible to you now.” 

* Na, na,lucky! Nane o’ your cantrips wi’ 
me. I’m as feared for you as ye war a judge o’ 
death and life afore me. I just came to ask you 
a few rational questions. Will you answer them ?” 

* Perhaps I may, when [ get a rational being 
to converse with. But did it ever strike that 
goblet head of yours, that it formed any part or 
portion of the frame of such a being?” 

“ But then, lucky, | hae nature at my heart, 
an’ that should be respectit by the maist gifted 
body that exists. Now,as I am fully convinced 
that ye hae a kind o’ dim view of a’ that’s gaun 
on aneath the hea, en—as for ony farrer, that’s 
rather a dirdum—we maunna say ought about 
that.—But, aince for a’, can ye tell me aught 
about my dear sister Lucy?” 

* Alas, poor fellow! There, indeed, my feel- 
ings correspond with yours. Can it be that the 
rudest part of the creation is the most affection- 
ate? Yes, yes, it must beso. From the shaggy 
polar bear to the queen upon the throne, there 
is one uniform and regular gradation of natural 
affection. In that most intense and delightful 
quality of the human heart, the lowest are the 
highest, and the highest the lowest; and hence- 
forth will I rather ensconce myself among na- 
ture’s carbace thansnuffle the hateful atmosphere 
of heartless indifference and corruption. Why 
did it behove poor Lucy to suffer with her bet- 
ters? Her rank glittered not in the fox's eye. 
But the day of retribution may come, and the 
turtle-dove return to her mate. There is small 
hope, but there is hope; such a villain can never 
Mark what I sa 
* When the griffin shall cay 
And the faleon and excle « 
When the dead shall 
And the gift, with disdain, be r 


Then you shall meet Lucy more love 


sit secure. . hind— 


» of Goat-Fell, 


urna dt 


Now leave me, cood hind, leave »; fora hand 
will come and lead me in, which it is not meet 
But pond na what I have told 


you should see. 
you.” 

Lowry was not slow in obeying the injunction, 
not knowing what might appear to lead her in; 
and as he trudged homeward, he conversed thus 
with himself:—* She's a terrible auld wife that! 
an’ has something about her far aboon the com- 
mon run o’ women, wha are, for the maist part, 





great gouks, for as bonny and as glib-tongued as 
they are. But here is an auld grim wrinkled 
lucky, wha, forby good sense an’ right feeling, 
has a tint 0’ sublimity about her that’s perfectly 
grand. May they no as weel be good spirits as 
evil anes that she converses wi’? _If ane could 
but trow that, what a venerable creature she 
wad be! She bids me ponder on her rhymes, 
but 1 can make nacthing o’ them. That last ane 
refers to something they ca’ coats wi’ arms, that 
ihe gentles hae, an’ sounded like a thing where 
there was some hope, save ae bit o’t, ‘ when the 
dead shall arise.’ When she came to that, oho! 
that's rather a dirdum, thinks 1, and lost hope, 
and I’m now fairly convinced that my young lady 
an’ sister are baith murdered; for I dreamed ae 
night that the spirit o’ my dead mother came to 
me an’ tauld me that they were baith murdered 
by this new lord, and sunk wi’ sackfu’s o° stanes 
in the Acremoor Loch. Now, O what heart can 
stand sic a thought as that!” 

All the three females being thus lost without 
the least trace of any of them having been disco- 
vered, shortly thereafter an heir appeared, with 
a patent from King James for the estates, but 
not the titles; and he took forthwith uninter- 
rupted possession. Tle was a sullen and gloomy 
person ; and though at first he tried to ingratiate 
himself with his people, by giving to the poor 
and employing many day-!abourers, yet every 
one who could shunned his presence, which seem- 
ed to shed a damp and chilliness over the human 
heart. At his approach the school-boys left the 
play-green, retiring in detached and listless 
groups, till the awe-inspiring look scowled no 
more upon them. The laugh along the hay-field 
ceased at his approach, and the songof the reap- 
er was hushed. He was styled Sir Herbert; but 
Sir Herbert soon found that his reign was likely 
to become an uneasy one. For word coming to 
Acremoor that he had been expressly sent for by 
Queen Elizabeth, and having waited on her, left 
her on some private commission for Scotland, 
shortly before the disappearance of the young 
heiress and her mother, then it was that an inde- 
finable sensation of horror bezan to inspire all 
ranks in that district. Their young lady’s claim 
to both crowns was well known, and often boast- 
ed of among her vassals, and they dreaded that 
some dark and infamous deed had been commit- 
ted, vet they wist not by what means to implicate 


their new and detested master, whom they thence 


al on ded as either a murderer. oran ac- 


rs, and disclaimed 


alle- 
of Scotland was at that time 
aristocracy having quite the 
nthe chief and his vassals 


very inefficient, the 
ascendant; and betwee 
there was no interference, his will being the su- 
preme law among them, from which there was 
rarely any appeal. But with regard to who was 
the rightful chief, to whom they were bound to 
yield this obedience, that power the vassals kept 
in their own hands, and it was a right that was 
well looked into. Of course, at this very time, 
there was a mecting among the retainers and 
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chief tacksmen on these extensive domains, to 
consult whether or not it was consistent with 
honour and propriety to pay their rents to this 
upstart chief, while their late lord and master’s 
only daughter was probably still in life, and 
might require doubie payment from every one of 
them ; and it*was decided unanimously, that, un- 
less a full explanation of his rights was laid before 
them, they would neither pay him rent nor obe- 
dience in future ; so that at this time Sir Herbert 
found his vassals in open and avowed rebellion. 
It was in vain that he showed them his titles of 
recognition by the king; the men answered that 
the young lady’s rights and titles never had’been 
forfeited ; and, without a charter from her, they 
denied his rights of inheritance. ‘They said far- 
ther, that they wonld take no single man’s word 
or oath that their lady was dead, and they were 
determined to preserve her rights tilb had 
sufficient Ser eae ape ee 
where she was buried. 

While the chief vaste weit Gi Petib'chting 
themselves more and more about the fate of their 
young lady, Lowry and Graham were “no ~less 
perplexed about’ that of their beloved Tuicy! 
The former had again and waited on the 
siby!, with whose ‘ visionary aspi- 
rations he was mightily 3 and having at- 
tended her by appointment early one mofning, 
recht Ae te SRI ee 
tion : —_ 

“ But I hae been thinkin’ , dea tiehey; what's 
to come 0? you, git ye tak yc 





gang away.” : 

my Hae IR oom. 
ed to die beneath the open eye of heaven, with 
my eyes open upon it, that I may feel the odowrs 
of paradise descending from it, and breathing 
their sweet influence over my soul; for thenginc; 
a living animating spirit breathes over the 
face of nature, of ao item; and 
when I breathe it avvay at the last, it shall be into 
the pure elastic element.” 

Lowfy was so struck with this, that he stepped 
aside, and exelaimed to himself, “ Now, wha 
could 6uspect sic 2 woman as that fora witeh? 
The thing’s impossible? There's something 
heavenly about her! Breathe her soul into an 
clement! I wonder what an-element is! Aha, 
there’s the dirdum! Dear lucky. gin it be your 
will, what is an element ?” 

Now, what do you think it is, honest Lasmpy?” 

“I'm rather in a dirdum; but 1 think it is a 
great muckle beest, without joints.” Then aside, 
* Heut, that canna be it neither, for how could 
the breathe her soul into agreat unfarrant beast?” 

“ What is that you are muttering to yourself, 
fool? Itis an elephant you are wrestling with. 
The elements are the constituent parts of nature. 
Pire is the primeval and governingone. —_. 

* Aib! gudeness preserve us! that’s ten times 
waur than a muckle beast? Then-she is a witch 
after a'; an’ when she dies, she’s gaun to breathe 
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y ave ve i cneestlt That hee 
add a ie Sie ad 
| whaten questions are thetsto 
ashe ut pete eabehee ? Where can 

or where should a mother gang, but to her only 
son? . Sabie ee 


Salelipecorsnpenanaes 

farrer aff, an it be yourwil, for there's 

a heat about ye.that’s like toskomfish me.” 
Na, na, Lowry, lad, yo'vonieeus etelby elias 

fished ; ye’ll hae to stand a hantle mair heat than 


this yet. But telbme pasar te gr 

to delve and howk @ daye there, aa" 
ee Ot 5: heathen od 
sister?” => 


“Why, ths trath is; nether tiai's votteeies 
dum; forwe canna discover, neither by witthery 
nor warlockry, what has come ower‘her, or wha 
ORVERGS SEP ERE NY SO eaere but they 
wad get their dickens!” « gg Or 

* Dear Lowry, didna #-tell ye lang syne, that 
she was murdered an’ sunde in the Acremoor 
Loch in a'sackfa’ o' stanes, an’ that exaetly op- 
posite to the place whare we stand.” Ss». 

* Weel, mother, in nec e 
mind o' you telling me afore ; but in the n 
place, as to-where I am te find her, that's 1 
a dirdum, for ye ken twa thiags or twa places are 
always right opposite ane anither.. Sae unless 
ye can gie me a third mark, I may fish im that 
great braid loch for niy sister an’ areas 48 
otanee Sipe Sempmpent. " 

“ Then; ‘Lowry, av'you cterges willoeediiiite 
the ither side o’ the lech? yon lang sma’ tree 
that stands by itself, Supe Bite tap, aadteneeae 
branches ?” 

_ * Aye, weel aneugh, mither.” 

“ Then, exactly ina line between this spot and 
yon willow tree, will you find the corpse o’ your 
sister an’ her Jady, my other. dear bairn, sunk in 
that loch wi’ sack‘fu’s 0’ stanes tied ¢o their necks. 
Didna I tell you a’ this afore, Lowry?” 
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“ Aha, lucky, but J didna believe ye, for, d’ye 
ken, I never had muckle to lippen to your word 
a’ my life—for as for telling ane the even down 
truth, that never aince cam into your head. I 
winna say that ye didna sometimes tell the truth, 
but then it was’ merely by chance; an’ for that 

, I'ma wee doubtfu’ o’ the story still, 
it is sae unnatural for a man to murder twa bon- 
ny young creatures, an’ sink them into a loch, wi’ 
a sackfu’ o’ stanes tied to their necks. Now, be 
sure o’ what ye say, mother, for life and death 

upon it. Did ye see them murdered and 
sunk into that loch, wi’ your ain bodily een ?” 

“ Baith, baith, by your new laird’s ain hands! 
He is the villain and the murderer!” “gs 

“Then, mother, off goes his head, anon the 
clay dumpling—that’s settled. Or how wad'it do 
to rack his neck to him? - But 's sake 
stand a wee bit farrer off, an it will—for 
I declare there’s a heat about you adiery fur- 
nace. Odsake, stand back, or I'll be baith suf- 
focat an’ roasted in five minutes.’ - 

“ © Lowry, Lowry! my dearéon Lowry !” ex- 
Claimed the old wife, clasping him round the 
neck, and smothering him with kisses of the most 
devouring heat. Lowry bellowed out most lus- 
tily, laying on both with feet and hands, and then 
added, “Od, I declare she has downed me, 
the auld roodess, and smothered me, an’ roasted 
me into the bargain! I'll never do mair good! 
Mither where are you? Mither, what's beeome 


o” you? Hilloa, mither! where away aré ye 
gane? Gude forgie me, gin this disna ding a’ 


things that ever happened in this world! This is 
beyond the comprehension o’ man!” 

Gentle reader, honest Lowry had all this time 
been sound asleep, with a burning sun beating on 
him. He had sat down on the edge of his drain 
to rest himself, and ponder on the loss of his sis- 
ter, and, laying his broad shoulders back upon 
the flowery meadow, had fallen asleep, while in 
the mean time, the heat of the day had increased 
to such a pitch, that when he awoke from the 
struggle with his mother, his face and breast 
were all blistered, and the perspiration pouring 
from his ample sides like water.. But the iden- 
tity of his mother, and the reality of her personal 
presence, were so strongly impressed on his 
mind, and every thing having been so particular- 
ly related to him, he believed all as a real vision. 
He could work no more that day, but there he 
sat panting and conversing with himself in some- 
thing like the following style :— 

“ Was there ever aught like my stupidity, no 
to remember a’ the time that my mother was 
dead ; an’ yet that never ance cam into my head, 
although she gae me a hint about it. I saw her 
dee wi’ my ain ee, saw her nailed in the coffin— 
aye, an’ laid her head mysell ina deep grave, an’ 
saw the mools heap it on her, an’ the green sods 
aboon a’; an’ yet never to remember that the 
grave separated her an’ me—that the great val- 
ley o’ the shadow o’ death lay between us! Wow 
me, but there be mony strange things in nature! 
things that a bedy’s comprehension canna fathom, 
if it should rax out its arms till they crack. It 





was my mother’s spirit that spak to me, there 
can be nae doubts about that, an’ it maun hae 
been my spirit, when 1 was in a dead sleep, that 
spak to her again; for spirits hae nae compre- 
hension o’ death. Let me now consider what's 
to be done, for I can work nae mair at my handi- 
wark. She has tauld me that our new laird isa 
villain and a murderer.. May I take this for gos- 
pel? Can I seriously believe this to be true?’ It 
is rather a dirdum that. Not that I think my 
mither’s spirit wad come frae the ither warld to 
tell me an e’endown lee; but then it may hae 
been mista’en. It strikes me that the spirit 0’ 
nae mortal erring creature can be infallible. 
They may see wrang wi’ their mental een as 
easily as I may do wi’ my mortal anes. They 
may hear wrang, an’ they may judge wrang, for 
they canna be present every where, an’ maun 
aften see an’ hear at a distance. An’ whether 
ane is warrantit ‘in taking justice fnto his ain 
hands on sic information, is mair than I can com- 
pass.—] have it! I'li drag for the bodies, and if I 
find them, I'll take the rest for grantit.” 

Lowry now began to settle his land-marks, by 
setting up a oil of sods on the place where he 
slept, but the willow-tree on the other side he 
could not discover. He then went and commn- 
nicated the whole to Graham, who agreed at 
once that they ought to-drag for the bodies, but 
not let any one know what thev were about, or 
on what grounds they had proceeded. 

The next morning they were out early witha 
boat and grappling irons; but the loch being 
broad and deep, they found, that without disco- 

zy the willow-tree it was a hopeless and end- 
less task. But, as soon as Sir Herbert rose and 
discovered it, he sent express orders for them to 
come instantly ashore, which, when they did, he 
was exceedingly wroth with them, ordering all 
the boats to be chained up and secured with pad- 
locks, and even threaténed to fire on the ‘first 
vagabonds he saw out on the lake disturbing his 
fisheries. 

But this injunction proved only a new incentive 
to the young men to persévere; for they were 
now assured that all was not right, for the loch 
had hitherto been free to all the parish, ahd over 
it they had been accustomed to ferry their fuel, 
and all other necessaries. The two friends spent 
the remainder of that day searching for the wil- 
low-tree among all the hedges and ditches on the 
south side of the lake ; but willow-tree they could 
find none. Towards the evening, they came to 
a single willow stem on the verge of the loch, a 
mere twig, not exceeding four feet in length, and 
as they passed it, Graham chanced to ‘say care- 
lessly, “ There is a willow, but oh! it willbe lang 
afore it be a tree!” turned round and 
looked eagerly at it. “‘ That’s it,that’s it! ‘That’s 
the verra tree!” cried he. “How that should be 
the tree is rather a dirdum; but things are 2’ 
gane ayont my comprehension now. ‘'Wow me, 
but a spirit’s ee does magnify ‘a thing terribly, 
for that willow was ten times as big'when I saw 
it in my vision. Nae the less, itis the same, the 
very same, I ken ‘it by its lang stalk without 
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branches, an’ its bend at the tap.” There the 
two set up their landmark, and, the night being 
asummer night, and moonlight, they soon pro- 
cured a boat, and began a-dragging in a line be- 
tween the mafks. They had not dragged ten 
minutes ere the grapple fixed in some moveable 
body, which they began a-heaving upward, with 
strange looks in each other’s faces. Lowry at 
last stopped the windlass; and addressing his 
friend in a tremulous voice, said, “‘ Wad‘it no be 
better to stop till we hae daylight, an’ mae een to 
see this sight? I’m feared my heart canna stand 
it?’ the moonlight. The thoughts o’ seeing my 
dear sister's corpse a’ riddled wi’ the eels, an’ 
disfigured, an’ a sackfu’ o’ stanes tied to her 
neck, are like to put me beside mysell.” 

‘I hae something o’ the same sort o’ feeling,” 
said Graham. “ But I wadna like to bring out 
a’ the folks in the morning, merely en suspicion 
that this is a corpse, whereas it is maybe only a 
log o’ wood.” 

“ Weel, weel, if ye will bring it aboon, I shall 
reel the windlass,” said Lowry; “ only ye’re to 
allow me to turn my face the tither gate.” On 
this arrangement they proceeded, until Graham 
was assured, by sensible demonsfration, that it 
was a human carcass tied in a sack, and sunk 
with a weight! They then let it go, and tying 


the boat-bunker to the end of the rope fora buoy, 
went ashore to consult what was next best to be 
done. ‘ 

Early in the morning they had a number of 


their friends assembled at the side of the lake. 
But the late offenee taken by the lord of the 
manor at the two friends, and his threat of firing 
upon any who should venture out on his fishing- 
ground, induced all the friends present to counsel 
the asking of his liberty. A deputation according- 
ly waited on Sir Herbert, who requested permis- 
sion to drag the lake for some bodies which were 
suspected to have been sunk there, But without 
deigning any answer to the men, he, to their as- 
tonishment, that moment ordered out a body of 
his people, and at their head, hasted down to the 
side of the loch, driving the assembled friends off 
with blows and threats, and then left a guard of 
seven men with fire-arms, to guard the boats and 
the loch in general. 

The two young men were now assured of the 
truth of the vision, but said nothing of it to their 
friends, who were all astonished at their laird’s 
unreasonable conduct. Lowry and his friend 
were convinced of his heinous guilt, and deter- 
mined not to give it up; but they knew not how 
to proceed, for there was no sheriff in the county, 
that office having been hereditary in their chief’s 
family ; so that if Sir Herbert was the real heir, 
he was likewise sheriff. But it so happened, that 
John, Earl of Montrose, the king’s vicerpy for 
Scotland, was at that time in the vicinity, taking 
infeftment of some new grants of land, 2nd he 
had likewise some of the principal official people 
of the country along with him. To him, there- 
fore, the young men went, and told him all the 
story from the beginning, including Lucy’s tale 
of the murder of their young lady. The Lord 
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Viceroy was a good as well as great man. He 
had been a Lord of Session, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, and was now raised as high asa subject 
could be raised, being his sovereign’s Viceroy, 
and acting by his authority. He was greaily 
taken with the young men’s candour and simpli 

city, perceived that they were serious, had 
too much discernment not to see that there was 
something wrong with this upstart; knowing, as 
ife well did, the powerful and relentless enemy 
the late heiress had in Queen Elizabeth, and that 
the presegt possessor was her tool. It was pro- 
bably onsome previous knowledge of these events, 
that, at the very first, he entered strenuously into 
the enquiry ; but when he asked the two friends 
who it was that told them where the bodies were 


re refused to tell, saying they were 
not at liberty to mention that. ——* 

Wi ing them farther, he accompa- 
nied the men to Acremoor Castle, taking 
his official friends along with him. It may well 
be supposed that Sir Herbert was a little sur- 
prised by this unceremonious visit from the Lerd 
Viceroy; he, however, put on a bold and hardy 
look, welcoming the party to his castle, and, in- 
viting them to alight, and enter it, which they 
declined, till they saw the issue of the affair on 
which they. had come. Montrose then asked 
him sternly his reasons for preventing the young 
man from searching for the body of his, only 
sister, and the vassals for that of their lady? He 
answered that it was all a pretence, in order to 
get opportunities to destroy the salmon; that he 
heard the scoundrels had been out by night, and 
he determined to check them in. time. The 
Viceroy answered, that, by virtue of his autho- 
rity, he not only granted warrant for the search, 


4 but had come with his friends to witness the 


issue, and examine the evidences. Sir Herbert 
bowed assent, and said, as long as his Highness 
was present, no depredation on his preserved 
fishing ground could take place, only he request- 
ed him not to leave any such warrant behind 
him. He then furnished them with boats, but 
refused to accompany them himself on what he 
called such a frivolous expedition. 

The Viceroy and his friends, however, went 
all out in several barges—for he had been too 
long a judge not to perceive the truth, though 
told to him-in simple guise. Of course. they:at 
once brought up the one body, to which the buoy 
was attached, and found it to be that of a female, 
wrapped in a fine winding-sheet, and ther put 
into a sack, with her head towards the bottom, 
and sunk with a large stone, and an iron ring in 
it. ‘The stone was at once recognised by all the 
old vassals as one that had belonged to the castle 
dairy, but the identity of the body was uncertain. 
It was not greatly decayed, having been sunk 
among the mud in the bottom of the lake; and 
all the stranger gentlemen thought it might have 
been recognised by intimate acquaintances. But 
it was manifest that a great uncertainty prevail: 
ed,-as some thought it the body of their young 
lady, some that of,J.ucy, and more thought it 
neither. Even Lewry and Graham both hesi- 
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tated, notwithstanding of the extraordinary in- 
formation they had received, and its no less ex- 
traordinary accuracy. 

The party continued to drag on, and at length 
actually fished up another female corpse, simi- 
larly disposed of in every respect, save that it was 
sunk by a leaden weight, which was likewise 
known to have been appended to the castle gate. 
The bodies were conveyed to a barn in the vil- 
lage, and all the inhabitants of the castle and its 
vicinity were summoned to attend on the instant, 
before the bodies were corroded by thg action of 
the atmosphere, and the suspected murderer was 
obliged to attend, like a culprit, among the 

Strange as it may appear, though all the people 
suspected that the two bodies were those of their 
young lady and Lucy, not one of them would 
swear to the special identity of either. The 
Viceroy was fully convinced in his own mind 
that they were the bodies of the two young fe- 
males. He made it clear that these two had 
.beea murdered at the castle about the time these 
ladies disappedred, and if no other person in the 
neighbourhood was missing, the presumption 
was strong that the bodies were either those of 
the mother and daughter, or those of the latter 
and her foster-sister. Nevertheless, for all this 
clear and explicit statement, not one would 
swear to the identity of either. The Viceroy 
then stated, that as no criminality attached to 
any one from all that he was able to elicit, no- 
thing more remained to be done, but to give the 
bodies decent interment, and leave the murder- 
ers to the judgment of the Almighty. When he 
had proceeded thus far, Lowry stepped up and 
addressed him as follows :— 

“ My Lord, the maist part o’ the fo’ks here 
think that these bodies are the bodies of my sister 
and her young mistress ; an’ if ye wad swear us a’, 
we wad swear to that purpose. But ye see, my 
Lord, death makes an awfu’ change on the hu- 
man face and frame, and waste and decay mair. 
But as ye hae gi’en up the murderer to the judg- 
ment o’ Heaven, to the judgment o’ Heaven I 
make appeal. There is an auld law o’ nature, 
or rather o’ Divine Providence, which I can de- 
pend on; and 1 humbly request that it may be 
tried: if these are the bodies o’ my sister and 
young mistress, the murderer is among us. [At 
this word, Lowry lifted his eyes to one which he 
had no right to do.) Now, wad ye just order 
every ane present to touch these bodies, it wad 
gie a great satisfaction to my heart, an’ the hearts 
o’ mony mae than me.” 

The Viceroy smiled at the seriousness of the 
demand, but added, “‘ If such a direct appeal to 
the justice of God can give satisfaction to the 
minds of friends and relatives, the process is an 
easy one.” He then lifted up his hands and 
prayed the Almighty to give a just judgment; and 
straight ordered that all present should pass be- 
tween his friends and himself, arranged on each 
side, as witnesses that every one touclied «the 
bodies. Sir Herbert himeelf -up 
among the gentlemen as one of the witnesses. 





——$—_ 


The people passed, one by one, and touched the 
bodies; but they bled not. Lowry and Graham, 
who had touched first, stood looking with apathy 
until the close, when the Viceroy, ordering them 
forward as witnesse , first touched the bodies 
himself, then his: friends, one by one, touched 
them, and last of aH, Sir Herbert approached, 
Lowry’s eyes thes gleamed with an unearthly 
ardour, from an intemal assurance of Divine jus 
tice and retribution being instantly manifested, 
and clasping his hands together, he 

“ Now, now,now!” Sir Herbert fixedon hima 
look of rage and indignation—went forward and 
touched both bodies—No—neither of them gush- 
ed out a bleeding, nor was there any supernatu- 
ral appearance whatever. 

Lowry’s elated eye sunk, and his heart was 
humbled, butei¢ avas to the will of Providence, 
for he liftete béth; biss hands, and said, * Well, it 
is past, and“no- move can be said! The willof 
the Lord be done! But as sure as there is a God 
in heav@n, thé murderer of these virgins shall- 
not goalqws to his grave in peace, for their blood 
stallcry to their Creator from the ground, and 
his curse shall be upon the puilty heart for ever! 
They hae. inéfwi’ a cruel and untimely death; 
but be who they may, I'll lay them baith in my 
ain burial ” 

Everyheart bled for Lowry and his friend, and 
every tongye*was muttering curses, not loud, but 
deep, on their new laird, whom ali the old vassals 
both suspeéfdll dnd detested. And no sooner 
had Montros€ left that quarter to preside in the 
Parliament-at Perth, than Sir Herbert's people 
began to show symptoms, not only of dissatisfac- 
tion, but ofspen rebellion. Resolved to make 
an example of those mdst obnoxious to. him, in 
order to strike others with terror, he warned 
seven tenants and feuars off the estate, against 
Friday next, Lowry and Alexander Graham's 
father being among the number. ‘ 

The community were amazed at these tyran- 
nical proceedings, so different from the kind 
treatment they had been accustomed to receive. 
Accordingly, they seemed, by some mutual assent, 
to regard the mandate with disdain, and made ne 
motions of removal, either previous to, or on the 
appointed day. As if glad of such an opporta- 
nity of revenge, and of manifesting his- power, 
down came Sir Herbert with his proper officers, 
and ordered all the furniture of the devoted fami- 
lies to be thrown to the door, and if not removed 
before night, to be burnt. The men did as they 
were ordered; and this work of devastation went 
on from morning till towards the evening, the 
women crying, beseeching, and uttering anathe- 
mas on the usurper, as they called him. He 
regarded them not otherwise than to mock them, 
and“wiperintended the work the whole day, en- 
eouraging the tardy and relenting officers. 

But whilé the women and children were thus 
bewailing their hard lot, there appeared adogged 
resighation among the men, who sauntered about 
in*pairs, regarding the aggressor often with grim 
smiles, as of satisfaction, which inflamed him still 
the more. They probably knew what he iittle 
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dreamed of, that there was ihen in preparation 
for him a catastrophe, which, if it had not been 
kept on record in the family annals, would not 
gain credit at this distance of time. It was the 
effect of one of those bursts of popular indigna- 
tion against oppression, which is most apt to 
break out when they have no other redress; and 
in this case, the provocation was double, for they 

their oppressor as likewise the mur- 
derer of their rightful heiress. 

But the term of lording it over the trusty vas- 
sals of an ancient and noble stock was concluded. 
About seven o’clock in the evening of the 23d of 
July, 1602, a bedy of armed men rushed from a 
barn, which, it appeared, they had entered by a 
back door. Some of them had their visors down, 
others their faces blackened, and ¢cncerning 
their numbers, there were many differences of 
opinion. But the main facts were well authen- 
tivated. They instantly surrounded Sir Herbert, 
seized him, and ordered him to prepare for in- 
stantdeath. At that fearful injunction, the na- 
ture of the villain and craven became manifest. 
He fell on his knees, and cried out, “ Mercy, 
mercy!” He prayed, he tore his hair, and wept, 
braying out like 2 maniac. He proffered free 
remission of all debts—all offences. He even 
proffered to leave Scotland, and renounce all 
claim on the estate. “‘ We'll make shorter wark 
wi’ such a cursed claim as yours,’’ said they, and 
instantly put a running cord about his neck, and 
bore him on their arms into the barn, with fero- 
cious alacrity, while he continued roaring out, 
“ Murder, murder!” and “O mercy, mercy !” 
time about ; but none pitied him, or came to the 
rescue. “ Mercy!” cried they in derision; 
“such as you gave, so shall you have.” With 
that, they threw the end of the rope over a high 
joist of the barn. A gigantic fellow, who seemed 
the leader of the gang, seized it; and wrap- 
ping it around both his hands, tightened it, and 
then asked his victim if he had no prayer to pray, 
and no confession to make ? 

“© yes, yes! I have, I have!” I have a 
prayer to pray, and a confession to make,” cried 
the wretch, glad to gain a little respite by any 
means, in hopes of some motion in his favour. 
“Grant me a reprieve, and | will confess all.” 

“ Then in this world there is only one chance 
of a respite,” said the gigantic chief, “ which is, 
by confessing all that you know regarding the 
deaths of our young lady and her friewd Lucy 
Lumsdaine.”’ 

“ Iewill, I will!” cried he—“ Only let me be 
heard before a tribunal of justice, and not be 
tried by masked assassins. This, however, I will 
confess, that my hands are guiltless of their 
blood.” 


“ It is a lie!” said his accuser fiercely ; “and 
it is meet that such a ruffian go to hell with a lie 
en his tongue. Pull him up!” 

“O no, no!” cried he in agony—* I tell you 
the truth. The hands of another assassin shed 
their blood. These hands are clean of it, as I 
shall answer at the tribunal above!” And so 
saying, he spread forth his hands towards heaven. 


* 





* It is a lie, I tell you, and a blasphemous one!” 
said the chief. “So either confess the whole 
truth, or here you go; for we know you for the 
Queen of England’s agent, and guilty of their 
murder.” So saying, he tightened the rope, and 
began to heave the guilty wretch from the 
ground. 

** Stop, stop, master!” cried-one ; “ perhaps he 
will yet confess the whole truth and live.” 

“ Yes, yes! Hold, hold!” cried the culprit in 
the utmost desperation, seizing the rope with both 
hands, anddragging it down to slacken it; “ I 
will, I will! I will confess all and dive. Did you 
not say live, friend? I long only to live until 
brought to a fair trial, and I will confess all. I 
swear then, by all that is sacred, that 1 did not 
murder the maidens. But to save my own life, 
and at the express command of my sovereign, 
whom I dared not disobey, I connived at it. 
They were murdered, and I saw them sunk in the 
place from whence they were taken.” 

“‘ Then the corpses could not bleed,” observed 
one, “‘ since he was not the actual murderer, 
This is wonderful! The judgment of Heaven 
still is just!” 

“* So is that of Eachan M’Farlane!” cried the 
gigantic chief, who held the farther end of the 
rope, and in a moment he had the victim dang- 
ling round and round im the air, five feet from 
the ground. Then there was a great hubbub, 
some crying one thing and some another, and 
some madly trying to pull him down again, which 
finished his existence almost instantaneously. 
They then fastened the end of the cord, and 
leaving him hanging, they marched away in a 
body, going over the Burrow Swire in the even- 
ing, as if men from another district. 

This singular viclence was very little looked 
into. There was little intermeddling between 
chief and vassal in those days; and, moreover, it 
was probably shrewdly guessed from what high 
and dangerous source the removing of the heir- 
ess proceeded. Lowry and Graham were seized 
next day, but shortly released, it having been 
proven at once that they were not present, hav- 
ing been both engaged in loading a cart with 
furniture at the time the outrage took place, 
and totally ignorant of what was going on; and 
it is a curious fact, that there never was one of 
the perpetrators discovered, nor was any one of 
that district particularly suspected. A M’Far- 
lane there was not in it; and it has, therefore, 
been often hinted that the vassals had bargained 
with that wild clan for a body of men to come 
down and rid them of their upstart tyrant. 

That very evening, as a number of the retain- 
ers were going to remove the body from the 
barn, who should they see but the Countess 
Dowager, their late young lady’s mother, who 
had disappeared on the same night with her 
daughter, and whom they believed to have been 
murdered along with her; yet there she was 
standing at the door of the barn. - True, there 
had been no confession made of her death, nei- 
ther had it been revealed to Lowry in his vision. 
But she was missing with the rest, and the horror 
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of the group may well be conceived when they 
beheld her standing watching the corpse of the 
murderer. She was recognised at once, and 
though she beckoned them.onward, and moved 
‘forward slowly and majestically to meet them, 
this was a visitation they had not courage to 
abide, but retreated in a body to the castle. Still 
she advanced. Itewas the dusk of the evening, 
and as she approached the great front door that 
looked towards the lake, there were visages of 
dismay peeping from every window ; and as the 
spectre entered the gate, there was a rush from 
the castle by the other entrance, which created 
a noise like thunder. 

Great was the consternation that ensued; for 
from that moment no one durst enter the castle 
either by day or night, for there were wailings 
heard within it, and lights seen passing to and 
fro in the darkness of midnight. At length the 
old witch wife issued from her cot in the lin, and 
summoned Lowry and Graham, and several of 
the head families, to attend at the castle, and 
receive their Lady Dowager’s commands, who 
was actually returned to her daughter’s castle 
and estate, living, and in good health. But the 
warning, coming as it did from such an equivocal 
source, remained unattended to for a time, the 
people believing it was the Countess’s spirit, not 
herself, till she showed herself walking about 
publicly, and then the servants and retainers 
gathered to her, and obeyed her as in former 
times. 

As she did not reveal to any one where she 
had been, so no one took it on him to enquire. 
But she told them that her grief and perplexity 
had never till then reached its height; for until 
the dying confession of the wretch whom she 
knew to be the accredited agent of a tigress, she 
had strong hopes that her daughter was alive. 
But that confession had changed her fondest 
hopes to the deepest sorrow ; and she durst not 
set a foot in England while Queen Elizabeth 
lived, nor yet remain in Scotland, save in con- 
cealment, therefore she thought of proceeding to 
Flanders. 

While things were in this confusion at the 
castle, who should make his appearance in the 
vicinity, but the identical horse-jockey who was 
known to have been the murderer of the young 
lady their mistress, and suspected likewise to 
have made away with poor Lucy, the only wit- 
ness of his atrocities. The fellow now came in 
grand style, having livery servants attending 
him; and he was dispatching messengers back- 
wards and forwards to England every day. He 
had even the effrontery to ride openly about, and 
make many enquiries of the state of affairs about 
the castle, supposing, as the vassals judged, that 
in his new and grand capacity he was not recog- 
nised. But his features had left among them an 
impression of horror not to. be obliterated. 
Every one who had seen him on the former oc- 
casion, knew him, and none better than Alex- 
ander Graham. 

A consultation was called of all the principal 
retainers, on which it appeared that every one 





suspected another English plot, but. neither 
knew what it was, nor how to frustrate it. No 
one who has not heard the traditionary story, or 
consulted the annals of that family, will guess 
what was resolved on at that meeting. Sumply 
this, that they would go in a body and hang the 
English villain. The late event had been so 
much talked about, so much applauded, and so 
well kept, that hanging had become rather po- 
pular among these sturdy vassals. It was the 
order of the day; and accordingly that very 
night a party was made up, accoutred much as 
the former one, who proceeded to the stranger's 
hostel, which was not in the village at the castle, 
but in the larger one at the west end of the loch. 
There they made a simultaneous attack, de- 
manding the English scoundrels to be delivered 
into their hands. But they had to do with better 
men in these English scoundrels than the other 
party had, and in all probability the attacking 
party was greatly inferior to the former one, for 
the Englishman at once, with many tremendous 
oaths and curses, prepared to defend himself 
against the whole mob, with no one to support 
him but his two livery servants. A stout battle 
ensued at the door, and ten times did the English 
hero drive them back almost single-handed, 
cursing them, meanwhile, for all the lousy cow- 
ardly assassins of their country gathered together, 
and swearing, moreover, to extirpate every soul 
of them; but at length rushing too far forward, 
he was surrounded, wounded, and taken. For 
all that, he never ceased laying about him and 
struggling to the last; and it was questioned if 
all the men there would have been able to have 
put the rope about his neck. They never would, 
without binding both his feet and hands, and 
neither of the pairs were very easily restrained. 

They were dragging him away to a tree, when 
Habby Simpson, the landlord, arrived to the 
rescue, with a strong band of villagers, who drew 
up in front and opposed the assailants; and 
Habby told them that he would be security for 
the gentleman’s appearance at any tribunal in 
the kingdom; but that before a stranger should 
be butchered in such a cowardly way, within:his 
premises, he and his assistants would fight till the 
last drop of their blood. And, moreover, he 
requested them to remember, that men who ap- 
peared in masks were held as vagabonds, and 
that he and his friends were at liberty to shoot 
them all with perfect impunity. 

“ Why, but, honest Habby,” said one, “ ye 
perhaps dinna ken that this is the ruffian who 
murdered our young lady and Lucy Lums- 
daine ?” 

“ It is a Ge, you scoundrel,” cried the horse- 
dealer, with great indignation; “‘ mine are the 
hands that never injured a woman, though I have 
risked my life often to saye-tliem. But mine is 
a tale that will not tell here. I appeal to your 
lady, and backed by this mine host and his friends, 
I defy you.” 

The conspirators then insisted on taking him 
to the castle, but Habby Simpson would not 
trust him in their hands, but kept him, and be- 
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came bound fer him. The next day, David 
Dallas, the steward on the estate, canie down to 
take the deposition; but the Englishman lost all 

i at the accusation, and would do little 
else save curse and swear. He denied the mur- 
der of the virgins, with many horrid oaths, and 
proffered to produce them both alive if suffered 
to depart on his parole. © 

David replied, “That as for producing the 
virgins alive, after their murder had been con- 
fessed by his companion, with the rope about his 
neck—after their bodies had both been found 
and buried, was what no Scottish judge would 
swallow; he doubted if even an English one 
would ; and that it was natural for such a culprit 
to wish to be set at liberty ; but for his part, he 
certainly knew of no man living who better de- 
served the gallows.” 

The Englishman then began an explanation, 
as well as his rage would let him; but his dialect 
was not quite intelligible to David Dallas, who 
could only smile at such a strange defence, the 
tenor of which was, that “ he undertook the 
murder of the two young ladies to save them 
alive.” 

The steward had no farther patience; so 
he ordered him to be manacled, conveyed to 
the castle, and chained in the dungeon. The 
Countess, after consulting with the steward and 
several others, entertained no doubt that this 
man was the murderer of her only daughter and 
Lucy. Indeed, as the evidence stcod, it was im- 
possible to believe otherwise. And it is there- 
fore probable, that, before she left her country, 
she had resolved to give up the detested agent of 
a detested woman to popular vengeance, for 
shortly after he was brought to the castle, at 
least in a few days, a great mob assembled and 
peremptorily demanded his life. So he was, as 
if by compulsion, given up to them, placed on a 
platform in front of the castle, the rope put about 
his neck, and a certain time allowed him to 
make a full confession. He began the same 
confused story about the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and of his undertaking the murder of the 
two young ladies to save their lives ; but his voice 
was often drowned by repeated hurras of deri- 
sion. 

At length, as if driven to desperation, he be- 
gan a hurraing louder than any of them, jump- 
ing on the platform as if gone mad, and shouting 
louder and louder, till, on looking around, they 
beheld a party coming up at full canter, their 
own young lady in front, and the young Lord 
Piercy on ber right hand, and Lucy on her left, 
who were now shouting out to save the brave 
fellow. The order was instantly obeyed; he was 
set at liberty, and, ere he left the platform, was 
invited to be the principal —°-S noble 
party in the castle. 

So ends my tale; and it Wold perhaps be 
better to let it end here, without any explana- 
tion, as theré is one circumstance, and one only, 
which I cannot explain. This brave English- 
man’s name was Henry Wilson. He had been 
fer a number of years house-steward to the Ear! 





of Northumberland, and heard daily that this 

great and royal heiress’s name was a favourite 
theme with that ambitious family. On his lord’s 
going up to court at London, Wilson was dis- 
missed for some irregularities, which he took 
greatly to heart. And he being a man out of 
place, and probably a dissipated character, was 
applied to, among others, to make away with 
this dangerous heiress to two crowns. He 
agreed to it at once, promising, for a high re- 
ward, to be the principal agent, but determined, 

by some means or other, to save the young lady's 
life, as the sure means of i himself 
with his beloved and indulgent master. Fortune 
favoured him particularly on his gracious intent 
in the first instance; for on the night when he 
had promised to bring the young lady, dead or 
alive, to his associates, there chanced to be the 
corpse of a French gir! in the castle, newly dead 
and screwed in her coffin, and it was for her the 
new grave was made in the churchyard. That 
body he took to his associates, filling the coffin 
with rubbish; and the young lady he convey- 
ed safe to Alnwick Castle. She being most 
anxious to have her foster-sister, Lucy, with her, 
and the latter proving a great stumbling-block 
to the new claimant, he undertook, on the pro- 
mise of another reward, to make away with her 
also, and sink her in the loch beside her mistress. 
He so managed matters, that he received the 
reward, and deceived the villain a second time, 
conveying Lucy safe to her beloved mistress ; 
but where he procured the second body that was 
sunk in the sack, is the only circumstance which 
1 never heard explained. The presumptive 
heiress of two crowns was joyfully received, and 
most hondurably treated by the Piercys, while 
young Lord Piercy and she were privately be- 
trothed to each other, while the indefatigable 
Henry Wilson was raised higher in his chief’s 
favour than ever. 

I must now add a suggestion of my own, of the 
certainty of which I have no doubt. Itis, that 
the witchwife was the Countess Dowager indeep 
disguise, remaining on the estate to wateh and 
assist the progress ef events. And I think, that 
in order to keep her people free of all blame or 
suspicion, that it was she who had engaged a 
sept of the M’Farlanes to come cows and cut off 
the intruding incendiary. 

Now, although a small share of these incidents 
are traditionary, if any one suspects that the 
story is forged out of malice to Queen Elizabeth, 
the greatest and vilest of her sex, let such turn 
to Lodge’s [Illustrations of British History, vol. 
ii. p. 123; ditto, vol. iii. p. 178;" Pennant’s Lon- 
don, p. 259; and see, also, Grainger’s Biogra- 
phical History, and the Peerage of Scotland, vol. 
ii. p. 98, and State Trials, vol. i. p. 174, and such 
will be satisfied, that, had Elizabeth ease 
guilty of another act of cruelty during hér lon 
and illustrious réign, the treatment which’ that 
beautiful and accomplished lady recéived, was 
more than sufficient to have madé the naine of 
this sovereign to stink in the nostrils of all her 
sex, and every free subject of this empire. 
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SHE HATH PASSED, &c.—sexgx NoT, &C.—MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 





SHE HATH PASSED FROM THE EARTH. 


She hath passed from the earth but we may not lament her, 
Nor mourn her return to a holier clime ; 

She but lingered below until he who had sent her 

Recalled her to Eden in morning's sweet prime. 


Could the beauty and freshness of youth have retained her, 
We had not been called o'er her sjumbef to weep; 

Yet mourn not, since death in his power hath but gained her 
A joyful awaking from earth's transient sleep. 


Ere the sorrows of earth or tis passions had moved her, 
Ere darkened the light of her innocent brow; 

She bade a farewell unto those who had so loved her, 
And whispered—My father, 1 come to thee now. 


The terrors of death had no power to alarm her— 
She felt not his darkness and feared not his sting,— 

The thought of her Saviour's kind mercy could calm her, 
And the spirit went upward on Faith's ardent wing. 





SEEK NOT WITH GOLD OR GLITTERING GEM. 


WRITTEN BY T. H. BAILEY. 


Seek not with gold or giitt’ring gem, 
My simple heart to move; 

To share a kingly diadem 
Would never gain my love. 

The heart that’s formed in virtue’s mould, ’ 
For heart should be exchanged; 

The love that once is bought with gold, 
May be by gold estranged. 


Can wealth relieve the lab’ ring mind! 
Or calm the soul to rest? 

What healing balm can riches find 

* To soothe the bleeding breast? 

’Tis love, ard love alone, has power 
To bless without alloy ; 

To cheer affiiction’s darkest hour, 
And heighten every joy. 





MIRROR OF THE GRACES: 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBJECT. 


**« Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd ; 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him."’—Mitton. 


Iw discoursing on the degree of consequence, 
in the scale.of creation, that may be allowed to 
the human body, two extremes are generally 
adopted. Epicureans, for obvious reasons, exalt 
our corporeal part to the first rank; and Stoics, 
by opposite deductions, degrade it to the last. 
But to neither of these opinions can the writer 
of these pages concede. 

The body is as much a part of the human crea- 
ture as the mind; by its outward expression, we 
convey to others a sense of our opinions, hopes, 
fears, and affections—we communicate love, and 
we excite it. We enjoy, not only the pleasures 
of the senses, but the delights which shoot from 
mind to mind, in the pressure of a hand, the 
glance of an eye, and the whisper of the heart. 
Shall we then despise this ready and obedient 
vehicle of all that passes within the invisible 
soul? Shall we contemn it as a lump of encum- 
bering clay—as a piece of corruption, fitter for 
the charnal-house than the bosom of affection ? 

These ascetic ideas may be consistent with the 
thankless superstition of the ancient Zenos, or 
the modern fanatics, who see neither beauty nor 
joyfulness in the works of the bounteous Lord of 
Nature; but the rational and fair-judging mind, 
which acknowledges “‘ use and decency” in all 
the Creator’s works, while it turns from the 
pagan devotion which the libertine pays to his 
own body, regards that inferior part of himself 
with the respect which is due to it in considera- 
tion of its Maker and its purpose. 

“ Reverence thyself!” says the philosopher, 
“ not only with relation to the mind which directs, 
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but to the body which executes. God created 
the body, not only for usefulness, but adorned 
it with loveliness; and what he has made so 
pleasing, sball we disesteem, and refuse to apply 
to its admirable destination ?—The very approv- 
ing and innocent complacency. we all feel in 
the contemplation of beauty, whether it be that 
of a landscape or of a flower, is a sufficient wit- 
ness that the pleasure which pervades our hearts 
at the sight of human charms, was planted there 
by the Divine Framer of all things, as a princi- 
ple of delight and social attraction.” To this 
end, then, I seek to turn your attention, my fair 
countrywomen, upon YourseL_ves!—not only 
to the cultivation of your minds, but to maintain 
in its intended station that inferior part of your- 
selves, which mistaken gravity would, on the one 
hand, lead you to neglect as altogether worthless; 
and vanity, on the other, incline you too much 
to cherish, and egregiously to overvalue. 

From this you will gather, that the penson of 
a woman is the ‘primary subject of this dis- 
course. 

Mothers, perhaps, (those estimable mothers 
who value the souls as the better parts of their 
daughters,) may start at such a text. But 1 - 
call them to recollect, that it is “ good all thi 
should be in order!”’. This is a period when 
surdity, bad taste, shamelessness, and 
est, in the shapes of tire-menh and en, 
have arranged themselves in close siege around 
the beauty, and even chastity, of your daugh- 
ters; and to preserve these graces in their ori- 
ginal purity,.1, a woman of virtue and a Chris- 
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tian, do not think it beneath my dignity to lift 
my pen. a 

Dr. Knox will not refuse to be my auxiliary, 
as a grave auxiliary may be necessary to give 
consequence to a subject usually deemed so tri- 
vial. “ Taste requires a congruity betweerf the 
internal character and the external appearance,” 
says he; “ and the imagination will involuntarily 
form to itself an idea of such a correspondence. 
First ideas are in general of considerable conse- 
quence; and I should, therefore, think it wise in 
the female world to take care that their appear- 
ance should not convey a forbidding idea to the 
most superficial observer.” 

Another author shall spéak for me besides this 
respected moralist. The very High Priest of the 
Graces, the discriminating Chesterfield,declared, 
that “a prepossessing exterior is a perpetual 
letter of recommendation.” To show how dif- 
ferent such an exterior is from affectation and 
extravagance, is one object of these pages; and 
I hope that my fair and candid readers will, 
after perusal, lay them down with a conviction 
that beauty is a blessing, and is to be used with 
maidenly discretion; that modesty is grace; 
simplicity elegance; and consistency the charm 
which rivets the attracted heart of well-judging 
men. 

That you-have sought my sentiments on these 
subjects makes it easier to me to enter into the 
minute detail I meditate. Indeed, I have ever 
blamed, as impolitic, the austerity which con- 
demns, without distinction, any attention to per- 
sonal appearance. It is surely more reasonable 
to direct the youthful mind to that medium be- 
tween negligence and nicety which will preserve 
the person in health and elegance, than, by 
leaving a young woman ignorant of the real and 
supposed advantages of these graces, render her 
liable to learn the truth in the worst way from 
strangers, who will either insult her aggravated 
deformity, or teach her to set off her before- 
obscured charms with, perhaps, merctricious 
assistance. 

It is unjust and dangerous to hold out false 
lights to young persons; for, finding that their 
guides have, in one respect, designedly led them 
astray, they may be led likewise to reject as un- 
true all else they have been taught; and so no- 
thing but disappointment, error, and rebellion 
can be the consequence. 

Let girls advancing to womanhood be told the 
true state of the world with which they are to 
mingle. Let them know its real opinions on the 
subjects connected with themselves as women, 
companions, friends, relatives. Hide not from 
them what society thinks and expects on al! 
these matters; but fail not to show them, at the 
same time, where the fashions of the day would 
lead them wrong—where the laws of heaven and 
man’s approving (though not always submitting) 
reason, would keep them right. 

Let-religion and morality be the foundation of 
the female character. The artist may then adorn 
the structure without any danger to its safety. 
When a girl is instructed on the great purposes 





of her existence—that she is an immortal being, 
as well as a mortal woman—you may, without 
fearing ill impressions, show her, that as we 
admire the beauty of the rose, as well as esteem 
its medicinal power, so her personal charms will 
be dear in the eyes of him whose heart is occu 
pied by the graces of her yet more estimable 
mind. We may safely teacli a well-educated 
girl, that virtue ought to wear an inviting aspect 
—that it is due to her excellence to decorate her 
comely apparel. But we must never cease to 
remember that it is virtue we seek to adorn, 
it must not be a merely beautiful form ; for that, 
if it possess not the charm of intelligence, the 
bond of rational tenderness, is a frame withouta 
soul—a statue which we look on and admire, 
pass away and forget. We must impress upon 
the yet ingenuous maid, that while beauty 
attracts, its influence is transient, unless it pre- 
sents itself as the harbinger of that good sense 
and principle which can alone secure the affec- 
tion of a husband, the esteem of friends, and the 
respect of the world. Show her that regularity 
of features and symmetry of form are not essen- 
tials in the composition of the woman whom the 
wise man would select as the partner of his life. 
Seek, as an example, some one of your less fair 
acquaintance, whose sweet disposition, gentle 
manners, and winning deportment, render her 
the delight of her kindred, the dear solace of her 
husband. Show your young and lovely pupil 
what use this amiable woman has made of her 
few talents; and then call on her to cultivate her 
more extraordinary endowments to the glory of 
her Creator, the honour of her parents, and to 
the maintenance of her own happiness in both 
worlds. To do this, requires that\her aims should 
be virtuous, and the means she employs to reach 
them of the same nature. 

We know, from every record under heaven, 
from the sacred page to that of the heathen 
world, that woman was made to be the helpmate 
of man—that, by rendering herself pleasing in 
his sight, she is the assuager of, his pains, the 
solacer of his woe, the sharer of his joys, the 
chief agent in the communication of his sublu- 
nary bliss. This is beautifully alluded to in the 
Book of Genesis, where the work of Creation is 
represented as incomplete, and the felicity of 
Paradise itself imperfect, till woman was be- 
stowed to consummate its delights :— 

** The world was sad! the garden was a wild; 

And man, the hermit, sigh’d—tilf! woran smiled.” 

We have all read in the sacred oracles, that 
““a woman's desire is unto her husband!” and 
for that tender relation, the first on earth, (for, 
before the bonds of relationship, man and woman 
became a wedded pair,) woman must leave fa- 
ther and mother, and cleave unto him alone. 
Hence, I shall no Jonger beg the question, whe- 
ther it be not right that a chaste maid should 
adorn herself with the graces of youth and mo- 
desty, and, with a sober reference to the duties 
of her sex, present herself a candidate for the 
love and protection of manliness and virtue in 
the most agreeable manner possible. 
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By making the fairness of the body the sign — 


of the mind’s purity, man is imperceptibly at- 
tracted to the object designed for him by heaven 
as the partner of his life, the future mother of his 
children, and the angel which is to accompany 
him into eternity. Hence, insignificant as the 
means may seem, the end is great; and poor as 
we may choose to consider them, we all feel their 
effects, and enjoy their sweetness. 

Having thus explained my subject, my fair 
friends will readily perceive, that there cannot 
be any thing hostile to female delicacy in the 
prosecution of my scheme. I give to woman all 
her privileges; I allow her the empire of all her 
personal charms; | will assist her to increase 
their force: but it must be with a constant refer- 
ence to their being the ensign of her more esti- 
mable mental attractions. She must never sup- 
pose that when I insist on attention to person 
and manners, I forget the mind and heart; or 
when I commend external grace, that I pass un- 
regarded the internal beauty of the virgin soul. 

In order to give a regular and perspicuous 
elucidation of the several branches of my sub- 
ject, I shall arrange them under separate heads. 
Sometimes I may illustrate by observations 
drawn from abroad, at other times by remarks 
collected at home. - Having been a traveller in 
my youth, whilst visiting foreign courts with my 
husband, on an errand connected with the gene- 
ral welfare of -nations, I could not overlook the 
influence which the women of every country 
hold over the morals and happiness of the oppo- 
site sex in every rank and degree. 

Fine taste in apparel I have ever seen the 
companion of pure morals, whilst a licentious 
style of dress was as certainly the token of the 
like laxity in manners and conduct. To correct 
this dangerous fashion, ought to be the study and 
attempt of eyery mother—of every daughter—of 
every woman. : 





NIGHTINGALES. 


Ir is amazing how much superfluous poetry 
and enthusiasm have been lavished on the night- 
ingale. From Ovid to Milton—from Milton to 
Anacreon Moore, every bard who can cry Ay 
me!—-and “couple but love and dove,’’. has 
wasted a stanza or so, in honour of that 

* Sole voice, the poet’s and the lover's bird,” 

which charmed the ear of silence in‘ Eden, and 
formed the time-piece of Romeo and Juliet in 
Verona. Wordsworth, the lover of nature, and 
Horace Walpole—the lover of point ruffles and 
old Dresden—have shown themselves unanimous 
in this predilection, and, not content with utter- 
ing, in praise of Philomel, as much fulsome adu- 
lation as might serve to propitiate a queen, or 
puff a prima-donna, the scribblers of every time 
ard every country have falsified the records of 
ornithology, and taught this quavering minstrel 
to sing with her breast against a thorn! - 

But hark how these doctors disagree in their 
judgment on the patient and her characteristics! 
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While one defines the nightingale as @ bird 


which 
“ Turns its sad soul to music,” 


and Byron asserts of his neers, Zuleika's 
feathered representative, that 


“ It were the bulbul, but her throat, 
Though mournful, pours not such @ note,” 


Milton defines it as 


“* The wakeful nightingale, 
Who all night‘long her amorous descant sung.” 

Now, in point of fact, there is nothing either 
sad or sentimental i in the song of the nightingale. 
It is an incessant tinkling, trilling, monotonous, 
yet laboured effort of execution; and with the 
exception of the “ jug, jug, jug,” which occa- 
sionally interrupts the thin and Rossinian cha- 
racter of its strains, there is not a poetical note 
in its whole gamut. Philome! is the Henrietta 
Sontag of the woods—unimpassioned, artificial, 
but miraculous in point of delicacy of execution, 
and the fact of her being a night vocalist, instead 
of establishing her.claims to sentimentality as 

** Most musical, most melancholy,” 

proves only the self-conviction of the bird. that 
its strains are incompetent to vie with those of 
its fellow choristers—or perbaps an envious and 
invidious desire of distinction. The ancient 
apologue of the nightingale expiring in the suc- 
cessful effort of rivalship with the poet’s lute, 
proves that it has ever been suspected of a paltry 
and narrow jealousy of competition. 

Who, that has ever listened to the mellow ves- 
per hymn of the blackbird, or the thrush-notes 
gushing in bursts of gladness from the heart of a 
hawthorn bush, but must acknowledge that there 
dwells more poetry in their music than in all the 
demi-semi-quavers of the “ plaintive Philomel?” 
W hat lover of poetical justice but longs to trams- 
pose the line of Petrarch, 


‘** Egarrir Progne—e pianger Filomele,”’ 


and distribute the garritura to the tinkling 
nightingale?—But we forbear!—We are con- 
scious that the theme is importunateto our civic 
readers, and rustic in the ears of the clubs. But 
we are also aware that this midnight minstrel; 
whose variety is mistaken for vexation of spirit, 
has been heard, during the present week, to great 
advantage in the fashionable latitudes of Kuights- 


| bridge Barracks, and Buckingham Gardens; 


and whereas many of the subscribers to the Court 
Journal, in addition to our unlucky selves, may 
be at this moment plunged into the desolation of 
sylvan exile, in order to canvass an ungrateful 
county, it is probable that other ears, besides our 
own, may be vexed by the untimely and impor- 
tunate quavering, which at this very hour of the 
night is bursting from the lilac trees beneath our 
window. With such parliamentasy pilgrims we 
claim some sympathy; and appeal from Straw- 
berry Hill to all the rational cars in Christen- 
dom against the monopoly of praise which has 
been partially bestowed on the daughter of Pan- 
dion.--London Court Journal. 





TOO 8OON—LIPFE’S MAZY COURSE—-THE LETTER-BELL. 





Too soon ! —too soon !—how oft that word 
Comes o’er the spirit like a spell ; 
Awakening every mournful chord 
That in the human heart may dwell ; 
Of hopes that perish'd in their noon— 
Of youth decay’d—too soon—too soon ! 


Too soon !—too soon '—it is a sound 

To dim the sight with many a tear ; 
As bitterly we gaze around, 

And find how few we loved are here! 
Ah !—when shall we again commune 
With those we lost—too soon '!—too soon ' 


Too soon !—too soon !—how wild that tone 
Barsis on our dearest hours of bliss, 

And leaves us silent and alone, 
To muse on such a theme as this: 

To frown upon the quiet moon, 

Whose parting light comes all too soon! 


Too soon !—too soon !—if e’er were thine 
The joys, the fears, the hopes of love; 

If thou hast knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty in some starlight grove : 

Whose lips, young roses breathed of June, 
Thou'st wept these words—too soon '—too soon ' 


Too soon is stamp'd on every leaf, 
In characters of dim decay ! 
Too soon is writ in tears of grief, 
On all things fading fast away ! 
Oh! is there one terrestrial boon, 
Our hearts lose not—too soon '—too soon ! 





We walk in mystery, from the careless morning 
When young existence finds its hopes begun ; 
When to a goal whence there is no returning, 
Our frolic feet the race of childhood run; _ 
In the soft breeze of eve—the sky—the ground, 
A dream like mystery hovers all around. 


We mark the mountains rise, their summits peering 
In independence through the azure air— 
Where feariess eagies in their pride careering, 
Fan the gay motes in streaming sunbeams there ; 
We hear the cataracts mingle with their scream ; 
"Tis like the mystery of a lofty dream. 


By the wild sea we stray, when day descending 
Pours its rich colours on the painted tide ; 

Oceiduous light with the biue surges blending, 
That brightly onward, uttering music, glide ; 

Till sweetly melting on the golden sand, 

Their solemn anthem stirs the haunted Jand. 


Then come the whispers of some parted spirit 
That blessed our pilgrimage in days gone by ; 

Who, some fair crown of victory to inherit, 
Left earth’s low phantom’s for a rest on high ; 

Mysterious voices seem to reach the ear 

Asif the rush of seraph wings were near! 


In the deep hours of winter's starry even, 
When the pale hills are robed in stainless snow ; 
In the rich calm of summer’s twilight heaven, 
When balm and music on their journeys ge; 
High mysteries, like clouds, are cast abroad— 
Their depths are awful—and their source is God! 





THE LETTER-BELL, 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


Comptarints are frequently made of the va- 
nity and shortness of human life, when, if we 
examine its smallest details, they present a world 
by themselves. The most trifling objects, re- 
traced with the eye of memory, assume the 
vividness, the delicacy, and importance of insects 
seen through a magnifying glass. There is no 
end of the brilliancy or the variety. The habi- 
tual feeling of the love of life may be compared 
to “ one entire and perfect chrysolite,” which, if 
analyzed, breaks into a thousand shining frag- 
ments. Ask the sum-total of the value of human 
life, and we are puzzled with the length of the 
account, and the multiplicity of items in it; take 
any of them apart, and it is wonderful what mat- 
ter for reflection will be found in it! As 1 write 
this, the Letter-Bell passes: it has a lively, 
pleasant sound with it, and not only fills the street 
with its importunate clamour, but rings clear 
through the length of many half-forgotten years. 
it strikes upon the ear, it vibrates to the brain, 
it wakes me from the dream of time, it flings me 
back upon my first entrance into life, the period 
of my first coming up to town, when all around 
was strange, uncertain, adverse—a hubbub of 
confused noises, a chaos of shifting objects—and 





when this sound alone, startling “me with the 
recollection of a letter I had to send to the friends 
I had lately left, brought me as it were to myself, 
made me feel that I had links still connecting me 
with the universe, and gave me hope and pa- 
tience to persevere. At that loud tinkling, 
interrupted sound (now and then), the long line 
of blue hills near the place where I was brought 
up waves in the horizon, a golden sunset hovers 
over them, the dwarf-oaks rustle their red leaves 
in the evening breeze, and the road from —— to 
—-, by which I first set out on my journey 
through life, stares me in the face as plain, but 
from time and change not less visionary and 
mysterious than the pictures in the Pilgrim's 
Progress. IUshould notice, that at this time the 
light of the French*Revolution circled my head 
like a glory, though dabbled with drops of crim- 
son gore: I walked confident and cheerful by its 
side— 
“* And by the vision splendid 
Was on my way attended.” 

It rose then in the east: it has again risen in the 
west. Two suns in one day, two triumphs of 
liberty in one age, is a miracle which I hope the 
Laureate will hail in appropriate verse. Or may 





THE LETTER-BELL. 
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not Mr. Wordsworth give a different turn to the 
fine passage, beginning— 
“ What, though the radiance which was once so bright, 

Be now for ever vanished from my sight ; 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower ?"’ 
For is it not brought back, “ like morn risen on 
mid-night ;” and may he not yet greet the yellow 
light shining on the evening bank with eyes of 
youth, of genius, and freedom, as of yore? No, 
never! But what would not these persons give 
for the unbroken integrity of their early opinions 
—for one unshackled, uncontaminated strain— 
one [o pean to Liberty—one burst of indignation 
against tyrants. and sycophants, who subject 
other countries to slavery by force, and prepare 
their own for it by servile sophistry, as we see 
the huge serpent lick over its trembling, helpless 
‘Victim with its slime and poison, before it de- 
vours it! On every stanza so penned would be 
written the word Recreant! Every taunt, 
every réproach, every note of exultation at re- 
stored light and freedom, would recall to them 
how their hearts failed them in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. And what shall we say to 
him—the sleep-walker, the dreamer, the sophist, 
the word-hunter, the craver after sympathy, but 
still vulnerable to truth, accessible to opinion, 
because not sordid or mechanical? The Bour- 
bons being no longer tied about his neck, he may 
perhaps recover his original liberty of speculat- 
ing; so that we may apply to him the lines about 
his own Ancient Mariner— 

** And from his neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 

This is the reason I can write an article on the 
Letter-Bell, and other such subjects; I have 
never given the lie to my own soul. If 1 have 
felt any impression once, I feel it more strongly 
a second time; and I have no wish to revile and 
discard my best thoughts. There is at least a 
thorough keeping in what [ write—not a line 
that betrays a principle or disguises a feeling. 
If my wealth is small, it all goes to enrich the 
same heap; and trifles in this way accumulate to 
a tolerable sum.—Or if the Letter-Bell does not 
lead me a danée into the country, it fixes me in 
the thick of my town recollections, I know not 
how long ago. It was a kind of alarm to break 
off from my work when there happened to be 
company to dinner or when I was going to the 
play. That was going to the play, indeed, when 
| went twice a-year, and had not been more than 
half a dozen times in my life. Even the idea 
that any one else in the house was going, was 
asort of reflected enjoyment, and conjured up a 
lively anticipation of the scene.. I remember a 
Miss D——, a maiden lady from Wales (who in 
her youth was to have been married to an earl), 
tantalized me greatly in this way, by talking all 
day of going to see Mrs. Siddons’ “ airs and 
graces” at night in some favourite part; and 
when the Letter-Bell announced that the time 
was approaching, and its last receding sound 
lingered on the ear, or was lost in silence, how 
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anxious and uneasy I became, lest she and her 
companion should not be in time to get good 
places—lest the curtain should draw up before 
they arrived—and lest 1 should lose one line or 
look in the intelligent report which I should hear 
the next morning! The punctuating ef time at 
that early period—every thing that gives it an 
articulate voice—seems of the utmost conse- 
quence; for we do not know what scenes in the 
ideal world may run out of them: a world of 
interest may bang upon every instant, and we 
can hardly sustain the weight of future years 
which are contained in embryo in the most mi- 
nute and inconsiderable passing events. How 
often have I put off writing a letter till it was too 
late! How often had to run after the postman 
with it—now missing, now recovering, the sound 
of his bell—breathless, angry with myself—then 
hearing the welcome sound come full round a 
corner—and seeing the scarlet costume which 
set all my fears and self-reproaches at rest! 1 
do not recollect having ever repented giving a 
letter to the postman, or wishing to retrieve it 
after he had once deposited it in his bag. What 
I have once set my hand to, I take the conse- 
quences of, and have been always pretty much 
of the same humour in this respect. I am not 
like the person who;having sent off a letter to 
his mistress, who resided a hundred and twenty 
miles in the country, and disapproving, on se- 
cond thoughts, of some expressions contained in 
it, took a post-chaise and four to follow and in- 
tercept it the next morning. At other times, I 
have sat and watched the decaying embers in a 
little back painting-room (just as the wintry day 
declined), and brooded over the half-finished 
copy of a Rembrandt, or a landscape by Van- 
goyen, placing it where it might catch a dim 
gleam of light from the fire, while the Letter- 
Bell was the only sound that drew my thoughts 
to the world without, and reminded me thgt 1 
had a task to perform in it. As to that landscape, 
methinks I see it now— 
‘ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail.” 


There was a windmill, too, witha poor low clay- 
built cottage beside it:—how delighted I was 
when I had made the tremulous, undulating re- 
flection in the water, and saw the dull canvass 
become a lucid mirror of the commonest features 
of nature! Certainly, painting gives one a strong 
interest in nature and humanity (it is not the 
dandy-school of morals or sentiment)— 
“ While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.’’ 

Perhaps there is no part of a painter’s life Gif we 
must tell the “secrets of the prison-house”) in 
which he has more enjoyment of himself and his 
art, than that in which after his work is over, 
and with furtive sidelong glances at what he has 
done, he is employed in washing his brushes and 
cleaning his pallet for the day. Afterwards, 
when he gets a servant in livery to do this for 
him, he may have other and more ostensible 











_ 
sources of satisfaction--greatersplendour, wealth, 
or fame; but he will not be so wholly in his art, 
nor will his art have such a hold on him as when 
he was too poor to transfer its meanest drudgery 
to others—too hnmble to despise aught that had 
to do with the object of his glory and his pride, 
with that on which all his projects of ambition or 
pleasure were founded. “ Entire affection scorn- 
eth nicer hands.” When the professor is above 
this mechanical part of his business, it may have 
become astalking-horse to other worldly schemes, 
but is no longer his hobby-horse and the dehght 
of his inmost thoughts— 


“ His shame in crowds, his solitary pride!” 


I used sometimes to hurry through this part of 
my occupation, while the Letter-Bell (which was 
my dinner-bell) summoned me to the fraternal 
board, where youth and hope 
** Made good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both ;" 

or oftener I put it off till after dinner, that I 
might loiter longer and with more luxurious in- 
dolence over it, and connect it with the thoughts 
of my next day’s labours. 

The dustman’s-bell, with its heavy monotonous 
noise, and the brisk, lively tinkle of the muffin- 
bell, have something in them, but ‘not much. 
They will bear dilating upon with the utmost 
license of inventive prose. All things are not 
alike conductors to the imagination. A learned 
Scotch professor found fault with an ingenious 
friend and arch-critic for cultivating a rookery 


on his grounds: the professor declared “ he 
would as soon think of encouraging a /rog- 


gery.” This was barbarous as it was sense- 
less, Strange, that a country that has produced 
the Scotch Novels and Gertrude of Wyoming 
should want sentiment! 

The postman’s double knock at the-door the 
next morning is ‘* more germain to the matter.” 
How that knock often goes to the heart! We 
distinguish to a nicety the arrival of the Two- 
penny or the General Post. The summons of 
the latter is louder and heavier, as bringing news 
from a greater distance, and as, the longer it has 
been delayed, fraught with a deeper interest. 
We catch the sound of what is to be paid—eight- 
pence, nine-pence, a shifling—and our hopes 
generally rise with the postage. How we are 
provoked at the delay in getting change—at the 
servant who does not hear the door! Then if 
the postman passes, and we do not hear the ex- 
pected knock, what a pang is there! It is like 
the silence of death—of hope! We think he 
does it on purpose, and enjoys all the misery of 
our suspense: I have sometimes walked out to 
see the Mail-Coach pass, by which I had sent a 
letter, or to meet it when I expected one. 1 
never see a Mail-Coach, for this reason, but I 
look at it as the bearer of glad tidings—the mes- 
senger of fate. I have reason to say so.—The 


finest sight in the metropolis is that of the Mail- - 


Coaches setting off from Piccadilly. The horses 
paw the ground, and are impatient to be gone, 
as if conscious of the precious burden they con- 








vey. There is a peculiar secrécy and despatch, 
significant ana full of meaning, in all the pro- 
ceedings concerning them. Even the outside 
passengers have an erect and supercilious air, as 
if proof against the accidents of the journey. In 
fact, it seems indifferent whether they are to en- 
counter the summer’s heat or winter’s cold, since 
they are borne through the air in a winged cha- 
riot. The Mail-Carts drive up; the transfer of 
packages is‘made; and, at a signal given, they 
start off, bearing the irrevocable scrolls that give 
wings to thought, and that bind or sever hearts 
for ever. How we hate the Putney and Brent- 
ford stages that draw up in a line after they are 
gone! Some persons think the sublimest object 
in nature is a ship launched on the bosom of the 
ocean: but give me, for my private satisfaction, 
the Mail-Coaches that pour down Piccadilly of& 
an evening, tear up the pavement, and devour 
the way before them to the Land’s-End! 

In Cowper’s time, Mail-Coaches were hardly 
set up; but he has beautifully described the 
coming in of the Post-Boy :— ‘ 
“ Hark ! tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright :— 

He comes the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks; 

News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close packed load belrind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn; 

And having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch ! 

Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To Lim indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears that trickled down the writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or.charged with amorous sighs of absent swains 

Or nymphs responsive, equally uff-ct 

His horse and him, unconscivus of them all.”’ 

And yet, notwithstanding this, and so many 
other passages that seem like the very marrow 
of our being, Lord Byron denies that. Cowper 
was a poet !—The Mail-Coach is an improvement 
on the Post-Boy; but I fear it will hardly bear 
so poctical a description. The picturesque and 
dramatic do not keep pace with the useful and 
mechanical. The telegraphs that lately commu 
nicated the intelligence of the new revolution to 
all France within a few hours, are a wonderful 
contrivance; but they are less striking and ap- 
palling than the beacon-fires (mentioned by Es- 
chylus), which, lighted from hill-top to hill-top, 
announced the taking of Troy and the return of 
Agamemnon. 
—_—j—___. 


WOMAN. 


How continually, in retirement and in the 
world, is the lesson of submission ferced upon 
woman. To suffer and be silent under suffer- 
ing, seems the great command she has to obey; 
while man is allowed to wrestle with calamity, 
and to conquer or die in the struggle. 
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“ Here is aday! an English day in February! 
—rain, snow, wind—sleet, snow; r2in—snow, rain, 
sleet—réciprocated ad nauseam, and all in the 
course of three little hours of sixty minutes each 
—Horrible climate !—Wretched beings who are 
heirs to it!—Lapland is a perpetual Paradise to 
it—Siberia aneternalsummer! . ... Whyshould 
I stay here and die?, for die 1 must—Who can 
live in such a country? and how can people, re- 
spectable people, be guilty of such a lie as to say 
that they do vein suchacountry? They don’t; 
and they know they don’t. It is not life, nor is 
it death—it is some intermediate state which they 
cannot understand, and have no term to express. 
®ut I see the horrid distinction too palpably, and 
sink, sink hourly under the knowledge! 

“T’'ll go eut:—I cannot catch more than fifty 

entirely English complaints, which no man at- 
tached to the institutions of his country can wish 
to be without. Yes, I’ll go out; for I[ shall have 
that simpering Simpson calling again, who pre- 
tends to cheerfulness—the impostor !—Cheerful- 
ness in the city !—Preposterous lie!—and comes 
here grinning, chuckling, and crowing out his 
good-humour, as he thinks it—his melancholy, 
the unhappy man !—That Johnson, too, threaten- 
ed he would call—Heaven avert such an inflic- 
tion! I hate that fellow; and I hate his fat 
French poodle, waddling and wheezing about 
the place, like a hearth-rug with an asthma!— 
And that Mr. Montmidden, the poet—poet, pah ! 
—That’s a puppy—one of the sore-throat-catch- 
ing school—fellows who think a sonnet and a 
neck-cloth incompatible! He'll be coming 
here with his collar down on his shoulders, like 
a greyhound's ears, and his eyes turned up to the 
attic windows, as if he was apostrophising the 
nursery-maid over the way. Thank heaven, 
I hate every affectation most heartily ! 

“I must go out; for, only listen a moment to 
those Miss Thompsons, next door, beating Rossi- 
ni to death with wires!—and he deserves the 
martyrdom;—that intolerable Italian has done 
more to break the peace of this country than all 
the radicals and riotists in the last quarter of a 
century. And there’s that Betty, below, buzzing 
about like a bee, with that eternal Barcarole! I 
begin to be of opinion with Mrs. Rundell (Do- 
mestic Cookery, p. 18,) that “‘ Maids should be 
hung up for one day at least.” If I stay at home, 
I shall be bored again with that rhubarb-headed 
Doctor counting my pulse and the fractional 
parts of his fee at the same time—one, two, three, 
four, five pulsations—shillings, he means, in fewer 
seconds ; and looking at my tongue—W hat’s my 
tongue to him, the quack!—as Figaro sings, 
“ Let him look to his own.” 

“ Yes, I'll go out; for it is as safe out of doors 
asin. More wind!—There’s a gust! A Trini- 
dad tornado is a trumpet-solo to it!—More sleet 
—now snow—and that’s raim? Whatacountry! 


what a clime !—Good heavens! there’s a gust!— 





Ha! ha! ba! the chimney-pots at No. 10 are off 
on a visit to those at No. 11!—and the fox which 
surmounted the chimney at No. 9, is at his old 
tricks with the pigeons at No. 8!—Whew !— 
well-flown pigeon !—well-run fox !—Down they 
go over the parapet, with a running accompani- 
ment of tiles and coping-stones !—That slow gen- 
tleman with the umbrella!—the whole is about 
his head !—down he goes!—he is killed !—Mur- 
der !—no, up he gets again !—away goes his um- 
brella !—and now his hat !—a steeple-chase is se- 
dentary to his pursuit !—they have turned thecor- 
ner, hat, umbrella, and gentleman !—two to one 
on the hat !—no taker’s >—Oh lachrymose laugh- 
ter! melancholy mirth! .... 

‘“* Mrs. Fondleman, if anything should happen 
to me in my absence—why do you smile, Madam ? 
—my affairs are arranged—you will find my will 
in the writing-desk ; and the cash in the drawer 
will disburse your account for the lust quarter.”’ 

“ La, sir! are you out of your senses ? 

‘** Suppose I am, Madam, have not I, as an En- 
glishman, the birth-right to be so, if 1 choose?— 
Not a word more, but give me my paraboues, 
cloak, and umbrella, and let me go, for go I will. 

. Itisasullen and savage satisfaction, in a 
day like this, when nature plays the churl, and 
makes one dark and damp at the heart as herself, 
to look abroad at her in her own wretched woods 
and swampy fields, and to see that she is as me- 
lancholy and miserable as she has rendered us. 
0-9 . Pish! pah! pho! rain, sleet, and snow. 
Merry England !—but no matter—out I will go, 
No, I will not have a coach—a hearse would be 
more german to the weather. It is of no use your 
dissuading me, Madam, I am determined. ... . 

* * e.. * * 

** Well, here I am, I care not how many miles 
from town, that charnel-house of cheerfulness!— 
What a walk 1 have had! Walk? wade,I should 
havesaid. And what a frightful series of faces I 
have met all along the road !—and all, I am hap- 
py to say, to all appearance as miserable and un- 
happy as my self—all climate-struck, winter- - 

But I am 
-—where shall [ dry my- 
Psha! what is the 
Tedet me vite. 


wet, weary » and mate 
self?—where dine myself? 
use of drying or dining, either? 


“ What have we here? ‘ The Marlborough 
Head.’ Another glorious cut-throat’s fighting 
face, making five in ten miles; two land, and 
three amphibious !—I wonder when the men of 
peace may hope to have their heads hung out for 
signs? Well, the men of war are welcome to 
the preference, and may divide their ont-of-door 
honours with the Blue Boars and Red Lions of 
less naval and military publicans. ‘ Horses 
taken in to bait’—aye, and asses too—I’ll enter. 
. ... Curse the bell-rope !—woven of cobweb, 
I suppose, that it may be added as another item 
to the bill. Waiter! 
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[Enter Boots.}—* Zur.” 

“ What a brute! in a smock-frook tucked up 
—one hand in his pocket fumbling his half-pence 
—a head like a hedgehog—a mere mandrake in 
top-boots and corduroys—with a Salisbury-plain 
of cheek ; the enfire being a personification of 
that elegant compound word chaw-bacon. What 
is man, if this Cyclops is one!--Have you any 
thing to eat?” 

“ Zur?” 

“ Why do you stand there rubbing your hair 
down? It’s flat enough, you sleek roughness! 
Send your master.” 

“*]ze noa measter, Zur.” . 

“ What have you then? who is your keeper?” 

“ Missuz.” 

“ Well, send in the Sycorax. Whata horrible 
dungeon of a room they have put me into !-fit 
only for treasons, stratagems, and spoils !—dark, 
dismal, black-wainscoted, and ringing to the 
tread like a vaulted tomb! But what matter! 
—can it be more dreary than my mind? No. 
Then here will I take ‘mine ease in mine inn.’ 

Curses on that peg in the wall! It 
was put up to hang a hat upon; but it seems by 
its look to hint that it could sustain the weight of 
the wearer. And that imp there, perched on the 
point of it; how busy it is adjusting an unsub- 
stantial rope, with a supernatural Jack Ketch- 
like sort of solemnity !—Shadows seem to flicker 
along the wall, and hideous faces mop and mow 


atme! That knot in the oaken wainscot glares 


at me like the eye of an Ogre! The worm-eaten 
floor cracks and squeaks under my tread; and 
the cricket shrills under the hearth-stone !_-And 
that hideous half-length of a publican of Queen 
Anne’s Augustan age !—how the plush-coated 
monster stares at me, like an owl from an ivy- 
bush metamorphosed into a wig !—1 cannot bear 
this !—Waiter! waiter !—{Enter the Landlady.]} 
—What, in the name of all that is monumental, 
have we here? The Whole Duty of Man, in one 
volume, tall copy—neat.—I never beheld such a 
woman till now !—six feet two, I should think, in 
her slippers! Respected be the memory of the 
late landlord of the Marlborough Head! If he 
subdued such an Eve as this, he was a greater 
conqueror than him whose sign he once lived 
antes.” 

“* What is your pleasure, or ?” curtseying re- 
spectfully. 

(I stand up—and my eyes are on a line with 
the keys at her waist.) “ Mrs. — Mrs. —” 

“ Farlong, sir, at your command.” 

“ Furlong !—mile, exactly—not a foot less. Be 
good enough, Mrs. Furlong, to let me have a 
couple of chops, cooked in your most capable 
manner; and, pray, do show me into a more 
cheerful room !” 

“ Certainly, sir.” (1 follow, like a minnow in 
the wake of a leviathan !) 

“ Aye, this will do better. Here I can see 
what is going on in the world, though it is not 
worth looking at. (Exit Landiady.] 1 have an 
antipathy to tall women, but really there is some- 
thing sublime in this Mrs. Furlong; and as a 





lover of the picturesque, | shall patronise her. 
Now, if 1 was not sick of this working-day world, 
and all the parts and parcels of it, I should be 
tempted to propose for about one half of Mrs, 
Furlong, twenty poles or so. She has blue eyes 
—fair hair—a complexion like a May morning, 
and really looks handsome, and somewhat of the 
lady in her widow’s weeds: Fore heaven! I’ve 
seen worse women !—Then her voice is soft and 
low—“ an excellent thing in woman.” And this 
is asnug inn too;—a comfortable room this— 
carpeted, clean, and cosey—a view of watery 
Venice, in oil, over the fire-place, and Before 
Marriage and After Marriage, in Bowles and 
Carver’s best manner, on opposite sides, as they 
Ha! the chops already !— 
and very nice they look !—a shalot too!—Really, 
Mrs. Furlong, the outworks of my heart,no very 
impregnable fortress—are taken already. Now 
let me have just a pint of your particular sherry. 

..~ ++ Ha,thislooks well—paleand sparkling 
too, like a sickly wit. I insist upon your taking 
a glass with me, Madam.” 

“ Sir, you are very good.” 

* Quite the contrary.—A good-sized husband 
to you!” (Mrs. Furlong smiles, shows a very 
good set of teeth and curtseys.) 

“ Ah, sir, you gentlemen will have your joke. 
Your better health, sir—for you do not look very 
well.” 

“ She has spoken this with such a pitying ten- 
derness of tone that it has gone through my heart, 
and would, had it been iron!—What makes my 
lips quiver, my tongue falter, my voice thicken, 
and an unusual moisture come into my eyes? 


' One touching word of sympathy ?—Am I then 


again accessible to those blessed influences upon 
the heart and affections—pity and human kind- 
ness? Yes—then I live again!—Oh! honey in 
the mouth, music to the ear, a cordial to the heart, 
is the voice of woman in the melancholy hours of 
man! Mrs. Furlong is called away, and I am 
spared from making a fool of myself in her pre- 
sence. Ah, Mary,I will not accuse thee with 
all the changes which time and disappointment 
have made in my heart and feelings; but for 
some of these thou must answer !—Thou wert my 
first hope and earliest disappointment! What I 
am thy little faith has made me ;—what I should 
have been—but no matter—I feel how desolate a 
wretch I am, how changed from all | was and 
ought to be—it is thy work, it is thy deed, and 
I forgive thee! Behold me here, a broken-spi- 
rited man with furrowing cheeks and whitening 
hair, tears in my eyes and agony at my heart! 

Behold me an unsocial man, suspected by the 
world and suspecting the world—I, who trusted 
in it, loved it,and would have benefited it! But 
1 have done with it now—I loathe it and avoid it! 

And why? Why am I now harsh of nature—un- 

charitable in thought, if not in speech—unforget- 

ful of slight offences—revengeful of deep ones— 

jealous of looks—watchful of words ?—I that was 

gentle, tender of others, to myself severe; for- 

giving, incapable of anger, open-minded, suspi-, 
cionless !—But why should I anatomise~ myself? 
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{ give my heart to the vultures among men—let 
them glut on it; and good digestion wait upon 
their appetite ?” 

“ Did you call, sir?” 

“No, Madam; but I am glad you are here, for 
your coming in has interrupted a melancholy 
thought.” 

“A melancholy thought!—Lud, sir, do you 
surrender yourself to such a weakness as melan- 
choly? Life, to be sure, is a serious thing to the 
most cheerful of us ; but to the over-anxious, and 
those who groan under its cares, death were hap- 
pier than such life!—The really heavy obliga- 
tions of existence are worthy of our gravest 
thoughts; but the lighter evils, the cares and 
anxieties of the day—sir, 1 never allow them to 
make a deeper impression on my mind than my 
pencil does on my slate: when I have satisfied 
myself as to the amount, I rub the lines off, and 
begin again.” 

“ And am I to be taught philosophy by a Plato 
in petticoats, and the economy of life by a Dods- 
ley in dimity ?—Nunc dimittis, then, be my ditty ! 
Pardon my expressions, Madam—the insolence 
of humbled pride. I sit rebuked. You are a 
sensible woman, Mrs. Furlong—have, apparent- 


ly, right views of life; now tell me—what is the — 


end of it ?” 

“ Death, I should think, sir.” 

“A pertinent answer, Madam; but you are on 
the wrong premises.” 

“T am on my own.” 

“ Indeed—I am happy to hear it; and if I was 
a widow-watcher, I should make a note of that 
fact. I meant, Madam—what is the design, the 
intention, the moying motive of life?” 

“ Happiness here and in another and a better 
world.” 

“Yes, Madam; but our happiness here—what 
an uncertain good it is—a hope never in our own 
hands, but always in those of others! And what 
do they merit, who, entrusted with so precious a 
trust for our benefit, deny it to us, and withhold 
it from us ?” 

“The same unhappiness at the hands of others ?” 

“What if you would not, if you might, whiten 
one hair of their head with sorrow who have sil- 
vered the whole of yours—what do they merit?” 

“They do not merit so much mercy.”—(She 
leaves the room.) 

“ A negro has a soul, your henour !”’ said Cor- 
poral Trim, putting the right foot of his postulate 
forward, but in an undecided attitude, as if he 
doubted whether his position were tenable. ““ My 
uncle Toby ran through in his memory all the 
regimental orders from the siege of Troy to that 
of Namur, and remembering nothing therein to 
the contrary, came to the Christian conclusion— 
that a negro had a soul.” And why not an inn- 
keeper—especially ifa woman? My prejudice is 
to let against that abused class of hosts and 
hostesses: to be sure, it was formed on an ac- 
quaintance with those only of the Bath road: 
they may not require souls, as their guests are 
chiefly fashionable people. Here is a woman 
“ with a tall man’s height,”’ humbly stationed be- 

im 











side one of the highways of life-—and stunned and 
distracted with the stir and bustle of the goers to 
and comers from the shrine of the great Baal, who 
has yet contrived to keep her heart from harden- 
ing, and her soul in whiter simplicity, in a com- 
mon inn, than the shrinking and secluded nun, 
shut up from the world in aconvent! There is 
indeed a soul of goodness in things evil !—an in- 
bern grace, which the world cannot give and 
cannot take away! Else how should this poor 
woman have that which so many minds,so much 
safer placed to preserve their freshness and na- 
tive worth, have altogether lost and live without ? 
One half the vices of the world are only acts of 
conformity with the prejudices of the world. 
Give a man an ill name, and he wears it as if it 
were a virtue and proper to him, and keeps up 
the tone of his depravity with a due sense of its 
decorum—its keeping, and colour and costume. 
When will the world learn better? Oh thou 
worst and vilest weed in the beautiful fields of 
human thought.—Prejudice—grow not in any 
path of mine, for I will trample thee down to the 
earth which thou disgracest and must defile!— 
But “ Thinking is an idle waste of thought.” 
“ Waiter.” 

“Zar” . 

“What, Cyclops again! But that’s a preju- 
dice too. Have you an entertaining book in the 
house ?” ; 

“* Missuz have, | daur to zay, Zur.” 

“ Bring it then, my good fellow. A change of 
thought to the mind, like a change of air to the 
body, refreshes, invigorates, and cheers.”’ 

** Here be one. Zur.”’ 

“ Aye, this will do—nothing so well. Joseph 
Andrews! Good! good! Blessings be on thee, 
inimitable Fielding !—for many a lingering hour 
hast thou shortened, and many a heavy heart hast 
thou lightened. See the book opens of itself at a 
page which a man must be fathoms five in the 
Slough of Despond if he read it witha grave face 
and a lack-lustre eye!—World, I bid you good 
den !—for here will { forget you as you are, and 
re-peruse you as you were... Ah! I remem- 
ber well my first acquaintance with Joseph An- 
drews. I was then a very serious, yet very hap- 
py boy—any book was a treasure, but a stolen 
perusal of one like this was a pleasure beyond all 
price and worth all risks; for works like this 
were among the profanities from which I was 
carefully debarred :—mistaken zeal! If disco- 
vered in my hands, it was snatched away ; and if 
it escaped the fiery ordeal it was well. But who 
shall control the strong desires of youth !—I re- 
member, too, the candle secretly purchased out 
of my limited penny of pocket-money; the early 
stealing to bed; the stealthy lighting of the 
“ flaming minister” to my midnight vigil ; the un- 
seen and undisturbed reading of this very book 
deep into the hours of night; and the late wak- 
ing and pallid look, the effects of my untimely 
watching. I remember, too, how nearly my 
secret was discovered; for laughing too loudly 
over the merry miseries of poor Parson Adams, 
the thin wainscot betrayed me: I] remember, ere 
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I had breathed thrice, the sound of a stealing foot | 


heard approaching my bed-room door—the light 
out in an instant—the book thrust deep down 
under the bed-clothes, and how I was heard snor- 
ing so somnolently, that I should have deceived 
Somnus himself.” 

“ Ecod, you did’um capital!” 

“ Eh? what !—what have you been eaves-drop- 
ping at my elbow all this time, you Titus Oates 
of a traitor?” 

“ Yeez, Zur—you didn’t tell 1 to go.” 

“ Go, bring in candles and a pint of sherry— 
let down the blinds—heap the fire—and don’t dis- 
turb me till 1 disturb you.” 

 Yees, Zur. . . -” 

“Vanish, then, good bottle imp!—And now 
for Joseph Andrews. 

“ Capital! excellent! inimitable and immortal 
Fielding !—And thy bones lie unhonoured in an 
alien’s grave, and not a stone in thy native land 
records the name of the instructor and delighter 
of mankind!—Well there is no accounting for 
the negligence of nations. * * * Who 
knocks? Come in.” 

* Do you mean to sleep here to-night, sir?” 

“Sleep here, Mrs. Furlong! No—quite the 
reverse.” 

“IT thought you did, as it is so late.” 

* So late! how late?” 

* Eleven, sir.” 

“Impossible! Have I been reading so long?” 

“It is very true, sir.” 

“ And what kind of night is it?” 


*“ Starry and frosty, and the moon is rising.”’ 


“What in England? Then let me have my 
bill, for I shall be glad to witness such a pheno- 
menon.” 

“ La, sir, it is ten miles to town, and a gentle- 
man was stopped on this road only last week !” 





“ How long did they stop him, Mrs. Furlong?” 

** Long enough to rob him of his watch and ten 
pounds, I assure you.” 

“ Well, as I have no watch, and only five, they 
need not detain me half the time. And if I should 
come back, bare and barbarously beaten, like 
poor Joseph Andrews, you are no Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, Madam—I could not be in better hands.” 

“ T am glad to see you so merry, sir.” 

‘* Merry, Madam! I never mean to be serious 
again, except at my own funeral, and then it will 
be expected of me that I should look grave. | 
have learnt, since that 1 have been here, that 
melancholy is to be medicined by mile-stones; 
that a slight attack of it is to be subdued by four 
of those communicative monuments taken in the 
morning before breakfast, and four at night, fol- 
lowing supper; a severe one, by twefity ditto, in 
two portions or potions, washed down by three 
pints of sherry, and kept down by two mutton 
chops and shalots,and two volumes of Joseph 
Andrews—a prescription of more virtue than all 
which have been written from old Paracelsus’s 
days to Dr. Paris’s.”’ 

* Well, sir, you certainly are not the gentle- 
man you came in, and I am glad to seeit. Here 
is your bill, and if you will run the risks of the 
road at this late hour, I can only wish you safe 
home, and a long continuance of your present 
good spirits.” 

“ Thank you Mrs. Furlong, thank you! And 
if I come this way again, I shall certainly, as the 
poet says, 

‘ Stop at the widow’s to drink.’ 
So good night, Madam. Once more, good night. 
* * * Blessings be on every foot of Mrs. Fur- 
long—that best of physicians; for sHE HAS CURED 
ME OF MYSELF !” 





THE LAND OF THE LEAL. 


In aliquo abdito et longinquo rure 


Taere’s a land that we dream of, when fancy is free, 
Distant and dim though the vision may be— 

Where the faithful and true, after sorrowful years, 
Shall meet in delight, though they parted in tears. 


Here love, when ‘tis brightest, is shaded with care, 
But distrust and despondence can never come there— 
And ’tis sweet to believe of the absent we love, 

If we miss them below, we shall meet them above. 


Alas! there is sorrow and doubt on the way— 
The kind and the careless in danger may stray, 
And so dark be their maze, and so dismal their fall, 
That Mercy in vain may entreat their recall. 


Can you fail, with a Jand of such promise in view ? 
Will you leave, for the evil, the good and the true ? 
To reach that far country, O, will you not strive, 
Where never the feet of the slothful arrive? 


O for that region, that home of the blest, 

Where the wretched are glad, and the weary at rest ; 
Where sorrow finds balm, and innocence bliss— 

O for that world—I am weary of this. 





OUR FLAG. 


Lift, lift the eagle banner high, 
Our guide to fame— 

On ocean's breezes bid it fly, 

Like meteors waiting through the sky 
Their pomp of flame, 

Till wide on every sea unfurl’d 

It tells to an admiring world 
Our name. 


Oh! proudly burns its beacon light 

On victory’s path— 
Thro’ Freedom's dawn, thro’ danger’s night, 
Onward, still onward, rolling bright, 

It sweeps in wrath— 
Still lightning-like, to him who dares 
Confront the terror of our stars, 

Its scath. 


Still heavenward s the g flame, 
And never tires— 

Does Envy dare insult our name, 

Or lurking falsehood brand with shame 
Our buried sires ? 

The armed Colossus thunders by, 

Wide wave our stripes—the dastard lie 
Expires. 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 


Tuts is one of those things of accident, resting 
with nature. No man or woman can form their 
own persons, and none should be praised or blam- 
ed on this head. The disposition for looking well, 
is ruining half the young people in the world— 
causing them to study their glasses, and paint or 
patch, instead of pursuing that which is lasting 
and solid—the cultivation of the mind. It is al- 
ways a mark of a weak mind, if not a bad heart, 
to hear a person praise or blame another on the 
ground alone that they are handsome or homely. 
Actions-should be the test—and a liberal source 
of conduct pursued to al]. It matters little 
whether a man is tall or short—whether the biood 
stains the cheek or runs in another channel. 
Fashion makes the difference as to beauty. The 
lily is as sweet if not so gay as the rose, and it 
bears no thorn about it. As to appearance, fash- 
ion should not be allowed to bear upon that 
which cannot be changed, except by deception, 
and what indeed, in reality, is not worth the 
trouble of being so, even if it could. 

The sight of a white man in Africa is much 
more homely than that of an African here—and 
in Scotland, at one time according to Walter 
Scott, the fashion to judge of a handsome man 
was in a broad face and a red nose. 





MORALITY OF SUMMER. 


Tue season of flowers, is not necessarily that 
of animation and lightheartedness. It has its 
tone of sentiment and grave reproach, and every 
fruit and bud of its creation is at once an emblem 
and a commentary. The four seasons, united, 
have been made to image forth, a grand division, 
into corresponding parts, of the life of man; and 
each, in turn, embodies a series of reflections, 
promoting at the same time, the knowledge of 
the vanities of their own as well as of his exist- 
ence. 

Summer among these, has been made to do 
her share. She is one of the largest contribu- 
tors to the store of homily and reproof, and all 
the flowers of her kingdom, and all the odours of 
her breath, have been converted by an oriental 
indulgence, into stern and warning lessons of a 
rigid morality. The sights with which she would 
gladden, the scents with which she would refresh, 
the colours with which she would give cheer, 
and give variety to the subjects of our contem- 
plation, are coupled with thoughts, and associa- 
tions of gloom and rebuke. The wild vine, 
which, left to itself, would gad at will, in fan- 


_ tastic mazes through the copse, is bent studiously 


into a shelter for some new made grave. The 
tree to which she has imparted greenness and 
luxuriance, forms its head stone; and the de- 
struction of the sweetest flowers of her store, to 
cast upon decay and corruption, is made by the 
morbid imagination of man himself, to minister 
to his own gloom—to feed his misanthropy, and 
to contribute to that feeble and childish me- 





lancholy, which springs, not from that which 
it merely cannot controui, but from that, which 
is unavoidably an incident of its own exist- 
ence. 

Why should this be so? Why should that sea- 
son, with which all is loveliness and fragrance 
—of which life and animation are the chief in- 
gredients, and about, and with which, Nature 
seems studiously to have sought the connexion 
of all that is sweet and innocent and lovely—why 
should this season be made to minister to de- 
pression and gloom, It is peculiarly fitting, that 
as life and death form, in our contemplation, but 
parts of the same existence and destiny, they 
should be perpetually coupled in all our surveys 
of objects common to either? Must we be al- 
ways reminded of the certainties which belong to 
life; and, must it be the peculiar charge of the 
very element of vitality to hold the lamp for de- 
cay—to facilitate and contribute to the triumphs 
of its antagonistic principle of death! It would 
seem so, from the inviolable union, and uninter- 
mitted communication which man himself has 
assigned them. 

The morals of summer should be of a more 
gentle and generous description. In our view, 
she is the hand maid of nature, the thoughtless, 
the blooming, the perpetually glad, gay girl, em- 
bodying forth a new and renovated creation. 
She is the minister of hope and teaches lessons 
of consolation. To the mourner she brings the 
sweets of her wilds and her gardens, laden on 
the fresh and odoriferous breathings of the south, 
her own especial province. To her courts, she 
calls the desolate. In her palaces she feasts the 
gentle and the young. Her voice is the very 
spirit of music, and every sound she utters, is 
fragrance. Whether upon the hills, or among 
the valleys, in the depths of the forest, or in the 
more cultured, but less luxuriant gardens of 
man, she flings her flowers lavishly about us, 
takes no task in return. She calls us to no la- 
bour, but as if, rather to enforce the knowledge 
of her bounties, she throws about us that profu- 
sion of silence and that “ Janguor of repose’ 
which enables us to hear the very breathings of 
the flowers—to detect the gentle heavings of each 
folded leaf, and almost to belieye, that like our 
own, their powers of contemplation are suscep- 
tible of the graces of that noiseless influence, 
which is so attractive to ourselves. Where, 
in this, are the germs of that morbidity, from 
which the misanthrope has gathered so many 
emblems of mortality. With him, the German 
has rightly conjectured, that the colour of the 
flower, and its scent alike, is in the sense that 
receives them—and not in themselves. To 
such, all nature carries a similar aspect, and 
all the phases of her glory, are dim and lustre- 
less alike. Like the bee of Trebizond, they 
extract poison from the innocent flowers, yet 
complain of that doom which they gather of 
themselves. 

** Now summer weaves 


Her gentle chains around us—” 
“ Go forth into her kingdom, and ‘be glad.” 





TNE BETTER LAND—HE tS GONE—DEATH—THE ACROPOLIs. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ f wean thee speak of a better land, 
Thow call’st its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
ks it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire flies dance "mid the myrtle boughs 7" 
“ Not there, not there, my child.” 


“ Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?”” 

** Not there, not there, my child.’’ 


“ Is it far away, iu some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold, 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the cora! strand, 
Ie it there, sweet mother ! that better land ?” 
* Not there, not there, my child.” 


“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep sound of joy 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 
Beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 

It ia there, it is there, my child.” 








He is gone! he is gone! 

Like the leaf from the tree, 
Or the down that ts blown 

By the wind o’er the sea, 
He is fled, the light-hearted ! 
Yet a tear must have started 
To his eye when he parted 

From love-stricken me! 

He is fled! he is fled! 

Like a gallant so free, 
Piumed cap on his head, 

And sharp sword by his knee; 
While his gay feathers flutter’d, 
Surely something he mutter’d, 
He at least must have utter'’d 

A farewell to me! 

He’s away ! he’s away! 

To fur lands o’er the sea— 
And many’s the day 

Ere home he can be; 

But where’er his steed prances 
Amid threnging lances, 
Sure he’ll think of the glances 

That love stole from me! 
Ile is gone! he is gone! 

Like the leaf from the tree ; 
But his heart is of stone 

If it ne’er dream of me! 
For I dream of him ever !— 
His buff coat and beaver, 

And long sword, O! never 

Are absent from me! 





DEATH. 


Deats can never be indifferent till man is 
assured, which none was ever yet, that with his 
breath, his being passes into nothing.— Whether 
his hopes and fears steer by the chart and com- 
pass of a formal creed, or drift along the shore- 
less sea of a faithless conjecture, a possible 
eternity of bliss or bale can never be indifferent. 
The idea of extinction is not terrible, simply 
because man cannot form such an idea at all. 
Let him try as long as he will—let him negative 
every conceived and conceivable form of exist- 
ence! he is as far as ever from having exhausted 
the infinitude of possibility. Imagination will 
continually produce the line of conscientiousness 
through limitless darkness. Many are the de- 
vices of fancy to relieve the soul from the dead 
weight of unideal nothing. Some do crave a 
senseless duration in dry bones or sepulchral 
ashes, or ghastly mummies; or rather than not 
to be, would dwell in the cold obstruction of the 
grave, or the damp, hollow solitude of the char- 
nal house. Some choose a life in other’s breath, 
an everlasting fame, and listen delighted to the 
imaginary voice of unborn ages. Some secure 
a permanence from their works, their country, 
their posterity; and yet, neither the protracted 
dissolution of the carcass, nor the ceaseless tra- 
dition of renown, nor a line of progeny stretched 
to the crack of doom, can add an instant to the 
brief existence of a conscious being. Our fa- 
thers held a more palpable phantom—a dream of 
grosser substance—that the soul, the self, per- 
sonal identity, only shifted its tenement, and 
subsisted by perpetual change. 





THE ACROPOLIS. 


Tue Acropolis of Athens is a hill 250 feet high, 
situated near the centre of the ancient city. It 
was strongly fortified and ornamented with tem- 
ples, the chief of which was the splendid temple 
of Minerva, the glory of Grecian art. The 
Persians, under Xerxes, took the citadel, put the 
garrison to the sword, and set fire to the fortress, 
and the temple of Minerva. The ‘temple was 
rebuilt by Pericles with great additional splen- 
dour. Within was the statue to Minerva by 
Phidias the master-piece of thé art of statuary. 
It was of ivory, 39 feet in height, and covered 
with pure gold to the value of $530,000. In the 
year 1687, the Venetians attempted to make 
themselves masters of Athens; in the siege, the 
Turks having converted the temple of Minerva 
into a powder magazine, a bomb fell into it, and 
blew up the whole roof of that famous edifice. 
The Turks afterwards converted the inside into 
a mosque. This edifice, mutilated as it is, retains 
still an air of inexpressive grandeur and excites 
the admiration of every beholder.—‘‘ For these 
forty years,” said the French Consul to Poque- 
ville, “ do I behold this matchless structure, and 
every day do 1 discover new beauties in it.” 
The Turks fortified the Acropolis “and built a 
large irregular wall around it. In the year 1821, 
soon after the commencement of the Revolution 
in Greece, this fortress was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the Greeks. The Turks, who had 
with them about 50 of the principal Greeks, 
daily cut off the heads of several, and rolled them 
down the walls of the citadel. The next year it 
surrendered to Ulysses. 
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INFANCY. 


InFANCY Can never be overburdened with too 
many languages, and methinks the utmost care 
should be taken to teach them io children; there 
is no condition in life in which these are not use- 
ful to them, and lead them equaily to depths of 
learning, or the easier and more agreeable parts 
of knowledge. If this kind of study, so painful 
and so laborious, is put off till men are somewhat 
older, and come to that age styled by the name 
of youth, either they cannot make it the object 
of their choice, or, if they do, they find it impos- 
sible to persevere in it, it is to consume that time 
in quest of languages, which is set apart for the 
use which ought to be made of them; it is con- 
fining to the knowledge of words an age which 
wants already to go further and seek for things; 
it is, at the best, losing the finest and most valua- 
ble years of one’s life. So great and so necessa- 
ry a foundation can never rightly be laid, unless 
it be when the soul naturally receives every 
thing, and is capable of deep impressions; when 
the memory is fresh, quick and steady ; and when 
the mind and heart are void of passions, cares, 
and desires; and when those who have a right to 
dispose of us, design us for long and painful la- 
bours. I am persuaded the small number of 
true scholars, and the great number of superfi- 
cial ones, comes from the neglect of this practice. 


po 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Tuts knowledge of oneself (a thing very diffi- 
cult to be attained) is never to be acquired by 
the help of others; nor can we, indeed, depend 
upon our own word or opinion in the case—for 
this oftentimes is short-sighted ; it discovers not 
all that is to be seen; and makes a false report 
of what it discovers, like a bribed or treacherous 
witness, that shuffles in his evidence, and is 
afraid to speak out. Nor can wé form a judg- 
ment from any single action; for this may come 
from a man without being intended, or so much 
as thought of: it may be a sudden push upon an 
unusual, pressing occasion—the work of neces- 
sity or chance—a lucky hit or sudden sally—and, 
owing to heat or passion—to one, to all of these, 
rather than to the man himself, and, therefore, 


‘we can fix no character from a thing which is 


not of our own growth. One courageous action 
no more proves a man brave, nor one act of jus- 
tice just, than the breadtff and depth of a river, 
and the strength of its current are to be taken 
from a sudden accidental flood, when all the 
neighbouring brooks empty themselves into it, 
and swell it aboye its banks. Vice itself has 
sometimes put men upon doing very good things 
—so extremely nice a thing it is to know men 
truly. We can learn nothing to the purpose by 
all the outward appendages of the man, his em- 
ployments, preferments, honours, riches, birth, 
good acceptance, and general applause, nor yet 
by his deportment when he appears abroad; for 
there the man plays in check, stands upon his 
guard. and every motion is with reserve and 


. 





constraint. Fear, and shame, and ambition, and 
a thousand other passioris, put him upon playing 
the part you see then acted. To know him tho- 
roughly, you must follow him into his closet, see 
him in his dressing-room, and in his every-day 
garb. He is oftentimes quite another thing at 
home than what he appears in the street, at 
court, or on the exchange—one sort of man to 
strangers, and another to his own family. When 
he goes out of his house, he dresses for the stage, 
and the farce begins; you can lay no stress upon 
what you see of him there; this is not the man, 
but the character he sets upon himself to main- 
tain; and you will never know any thing of him 
till you make a difference between the person of 
the comedian that plays, and the person re- 
presented by him. The only way to arrive at 
self-knowledge, is by a true, long, constant 
study of oneself. No motion of a man’s mind 
must eseape his notice; he must view himself 
near; must be eternally prying, handling, press- 
ing, probing, nay pinching himself to the quick : 
for there are many vices in us that lurk close 
and lie deep; and we know nothing of them, 
because we do not take the pains to search far 
enough and ferret them out.—Charron. 





JAMES FERGUSON. 

This celebrated writer on astronomy, is one of 
the most remarkable instances of self-education 
which the literary world has seen. His father 
was in the humble condition of a day labourer. 

At the age of seven or eight, young Ferguson 
discovered two of the most important elementary 
truths in mechanics, the lever and the wheel and 
axle. He afterwards hit upon others, without a 
teacher or book, and with no tool but a simple 
turning lathe, and a little knife. While he was 
feeding his flock, in the employment of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, he used to busy himself in mak- 
ing models of mills, spinning wheels, &c. during 
the day, and in studying the stars at night. 

Before his death, he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society; the usual fees béing remit- 
ted, as had been done in the cases of Newton and 
Thomas Simpson. George III. who, when a boy, 
was occasionally among the auditors of his pub- 
lic lectures, soon after his accession to the 
throne, gave him a pension of fifty pounds per 
annum from the private purse. 
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GooD HUMOUR. 


Goop humour is the fair weather of the soul, 
which calms the turbulent gust of passion, and 
diffuses a perpetual gladness and serenity over 
the heart; and he who finds his temper naturally 
inclined to break out into sudden bursts of fret- 
fulness and ill humour, should be as much upon 
his guard to repress the storm, that is for ever 
beating in his mind, as to fence against the in- 
clemencies of the season. We are naturally at- 
tached even to animals that betray a softness of 
disposition. We are pleased with the awkward 
fondness and fidelity of a dog.—Anon. 
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For the Lady's Book. 
THE DYING POLE. 


I sToon, and I gaz'd on the dying man, 
As he struggled hard for life— 

Of his country's host he had led the van, 
Till the close of that noble strife. 


He lay on his back in a pool of gore 
That had well'd from his wounded side— 
But his eye was bright as it gleam'd before, 
Mid the surge of the battle’s tide. 


The current of war had swept along, 
But the wind as it whistled by, 

Bore on its pinion the shout of the strong, 
And the voice of victory. 


It came on the breeze, that thrilling sound, 
And he knew that the field was won— 

He sprang like a fawn from the gory ground, 
And was darting wildly on— 


But gasp'd as he sank on the gory sod, 
And his voice was faint and low ; 

** Beloved Poland”——“ my soul te God" — 
“* My curse to my country's foe"—— 


*Tis done !—and no more those lightning rays 
Ilumine ihe eye of the dead— 

"Tis o'er !—and the curse of the dving weighs 
Like lead on the foeman's blade. 





THE GROWTH OF LOVE. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Give to the garden rose her praise, 
A queen among the flowers! 
But culturing skill, and many days, 
Of sunshine and of showers, 
She claims alike of man and heaven ; 
And blooms not, if they are not given 


The patriarch monarch of the glade, 
The oak—to him praise render ! 
But many a human life must fade, 
And many a scete of splendour— 
Cities themselves grow old with time 
Before he reach and pass his prime- 


Then say, why in that wondrous thing, 
The soul, such power should be. 

In bloom, and joy, and strength to spring, 
Sooner than flower or tree ? 

Why needs there not a length of years 

To fashion all its hopes and fears ? 


I know not—"tis enough I ween 
For simple hearts to know, 
That seven bright days of summer sheen 
Can oft-times make Love grow— 
That Love than roses quicker thrives, 
Yet longer than the oak survives. 





THE GATHERER. 


‘* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”" 


Ir is related of Michael Angelo that he ex- 
claimed on seeing the statue of St. Mark, at 
Florence, “If that statue really resembles St. 
Mark, I would believe every word of his writ- 
ings on the credit of his physiognomy.” 

The first fine edge of the feelings, fortungtely 
for mankind, both in pleasure and pain, is worn 
off by the first enjoyment and the first suffering. 


If men of genius were to express their own 
opinions of their works, they would prove the 
severest critics. Boileau once said, “ Of all cri- 
ticisms, those which hurt me the most, are such 
as my own judgment makes on my own works.” 


The depth of the ocean is a point, says M. 
Brun, which has puzzled alike philosophers and 
practical men, and is, after all, left in a wild field 
of conjecture. The most probable guide is ana- 
logy; and the wisest men, judging by this crite- 
rion, have presumed that the depth of the sea 
may be measured by the height of the mountains, 
the highest of which are 20,000 and 30,000 feet. 
The greatest depth that has been tried to be 
measured, is that found in the northern oceans 
by Lord Mulgrave; he heaved a very heavy 
sounding lead, and gave out along with it a cable 
rope of the length of 4,980 feet without finding 
the bottom. 





° Shakspeare. 


Generals are prone to magnify the enemy they 
have vanquished, and to exaggerate the disci- 
pline and courage of their own troops; but bul- 
letins are not peculiar to warfare, nor yet to per- 
formers in legerdemain, or wire and slack rope 
dancers. They are the proper instruments of 
quacks, charlatans, and mountebanks, of every 
sort and description, puffing being the aiiment 
upon which they feed and fatten. Even the best 
characters are but compounds of good and evil, 
so saith Holy Writ. What a lesson of charity 
and humility ! 


I know a man who has a mortal dread of see- 
ing his name put before the public. It is a weak- 
ness truly, but amiabl@, and less deserves blame 
than its extreme opposite. 


It is not abundance and riches that can render 
us happy, but the use we make of them. Horace, 
therefore, is not contented by wishing wealth 
from the gods, he begs also that they would teach 
him the art of enjoying it—opes, artemque fru- 
endi. 

It is good when the week is ended, to look 
back upon its business and its toils, and mark 
wherein we have failed of our duties or come 
short of what we should have done. The close 
of the week should be to each one of us like the 





THE GATHERER. 





close of our lives. Every thing should be ad- 
justed, with the world and with our God, as if we 
were about to leave the one and appear before 
the other. The week is, indeed, one of the re- 
gular divisions of life, and when it closes it should 
not be without its moral. From the end of one 
week to the end of another, the mind can easily 
stretch onward, to the close of existence. It can 
sweep down the stream of time to the distant 
period when it will be entirely beyond human 
power to regulate human affairs. Saturday is 
the time for moral reflection—When for the 
mercies of the week we are thankful, and when 
our past months, and years come up in succession 
before us—we see the vanity of our youthful days, 
and the vexations of manhood, and tremble at the 
approaching winter of age. Itis then we should 
withdraw from the business and the cares of the 
world, and give a thought to our end, and to 
what we are to be hereafter. 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 

Where, all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot, 

Or recollected only to gild o’er, 

And add a smile to what was sweet before ; 

He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 

Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 

Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 

And having lived atrifier, die a man.— Cowper. 

A man, who had fretted himself into ill health 
by his anxiety for a cardinal’s hat, once asked 
his friend how he managed to enjoy such excel- 
lent health, while he himself was always a vale- 
tudinarian ? “ The reason is,” replied the other, 
“that you have your hat always in your head, 
and I have my head always in my hat.” 


Love may exist without jealousy, although this 
is rare: but jealousy may exist without love, and 
this is common: for jealousy can feed on that 
which is bitter, no less than on that which is 
sweet, and is sustained by pride as often as by 
affection. 


Little minds endeavour to support a conse- 
quence by distance and hauteur. But this is 
a mistake. True dignity arises from conde- 
scension, and is supported by noble actions. 
Superciliousness is almost a certain mark of low 
birth and ill-breeding—People who have just 
emerged into greatness, think it necessary to 
maintain their superiority by a proud look and 
a high stomach. The consequence is generally 
hatred and contempt. qm fact, this proud, high 
bearing reserve is a great crime.—Every person 
who bears the image offhis Maker is entitled to 
our attention, and indéed our benevolence. In- 
feriority is of itself.a sufficient burden, without 
being aggravated by ill nature or neglect. 


A habit of procrastinating is to the mind what 
a palsy is to the body. 

An apparatus has lately been invented in 
England, by means of which the action of galva- 
nism on patients can be so graduated as to allow 
it to be applied daily either in the same degree 
or with a gradual increase of intensity. The 








inventor attributes the small advantages hitherto 
derived from the application of galvanism in 
medicine, to the fact of the apparatus not having 
been so disposed as to allow of comparative re- 
sults being obtained. 


Two things are necessary to make any person 
prudent: the power to judge, and the habit of 
acting in consequence of his conviction. 


Augustus Cesar was born with his body spot- 
ted with moles. Those on his breast weré so 
disposed as exactly to represent the constellation 
of the great bear. 


Those who maintain their disciples, will never 
want converts. 


There were no less than three hundred differ- 
ent opinions among the ancient philosophers re- 
specting what constituted the summum bonum, 
or chief good. 

Macrobius has recorded a good jegt of Cicero 
on Caninius Belvilius, who was consul only for 
one day. “We have had,’ says he, “a consul 
of such extraordinary vigilance, that he has not 
slept one single night during the term of his con- 
sulship.” 

The Pacha of Egypt, when visiting one of his 
military schools, exhorting the young officers to 
zeal and perseverance, the first difficulties being 
already overcome, said :—* If I had any influence 
in Heaven, I should work miracles in your be- 
half; but I am nothing more than a man, and can 
only give you salaries.” 

We are imposed upon by the affectation of 
grace and gentility only till we see the reality; 
and then we laugh at the counterfeit, and are 
surprised that we did not see through it before. 

Women, when women truly, are much more 
Than women only—to the enthusiast lover, 
They are inspiring night gems, and their lore, 
Is of unearthly images, that hover, 
Like living stars upon a spell bound shore, 
That spirits of the dead are watching over— 
Their love is the fixed planet that has shone, 
And lit the heart, when all its other lights are gone. 

Oppression makes wise men mad ; but the dis- 
temper is still the madness of the wise, which is 
better than the sobriety of fools. 

Toa people who have once been proud and 
great, and great because they were proud, a 
change in the national spirit is the most térrible 
of all revolutions. 

Power which destroys astonishes mankind 
more than power which perpetuates. * 

The virtues flourish best in the form of a com- 
monwealth where each is required to fill its 
proper place, and is expected to do no more. 


It is said that every virtue has its counterpart, 
and so every vice. Take care that they do not 
change places. 

It is as certain that, as in the body when no 
labour or manual exercise is used, the spirits 
which want their due employment, turn against 
the constitution, and find work for themselves in 








a destructive way; so in the soul or mind unex- 
ercised, and which for want of action or employ- 
ment, the thoughts and affections being obstruct- 
ed in their due course, and deprived of their 
natural energy, raise disquiet, and foment a ran- 
corous eagerness and tormenting irritation. The 
temper from hence becomes more impotent in 
passion, more incapable of real moderation, and, 
like prepared fuel, readily takes fire by the least 
spark. 

If vanity does not overturn the virtues, it cer- 
tainly makes them totter. 


The Parisian trip (say what they will) is not 
grace. It is the motion of a puppet, and may be 
mimicked, which grace cannot. It may be differ- 
ent from the high, heavy-heeled. walk of the 
Englishwoman. It is not equally remote from 
the step, (if step it may be called) of an Andalu- 
sian girl? 

She moves in beauty through the rich parterre 

As though the bright and breathing blossoms there 
Were emanations of her loveliness. 

Now, like a queen, she graces yonder bower, 
Now, from its cool retreat, behold her glide, 

Put forth her hand to raise some drooping flower, 
Seeming to plant a lily by its side— 

Her eye glanced up, and, ere he caught its beam, 
She vanish'd. 

Never talk of your parentage: for if it is ho- 
nourable, you virtually acknowledge your claims 
to rest on the merit of others; or, if it is mean, 
you wish to show that something good has at 
length come out of Wazareth ; or if it is neither, 
your conversation can be interesting only to 
yourself. 

It is no inconsiderable part of wisdom to know 
how much of an evil ought to be tolerated ; lest, 
by attempting a degree of purity impracticable 
in degenerate times and manners, instead of cut- 
ting off the subsisting ill practices, new corrup- 
tions might be produced for the concealment 
and security of the old.— Burke. 


The major part of mankind so far forget they 
have a soul, and launch out into such actions 
and exercises, where it seems to be of no use, 
that it is thought we speak advantageously of 
any man when we say he thinks; this is become 
a common eulogium, and yet it raises a man only 
above a dog or a horse. 


Seif-blame is equally to be distrusted with sel f- 
praise. I no more believe a man when he speaks 
ill than when he speaks well of himself. In the 
former case he only does it to be contradicted. 


The employments of our particular calling, 
the social ties and endearments of life, the im- 
provement of the mind by liberal enquiry, and the 
cultivation of science and of art, form, it is true, 
no part of the Christian system, for they flourish- 
ed before it was known, but they are intimately 
connected with the happiness and dignity of the 
human race. A Christian should ever act con- 
sistently with his profession, but he need not 
always be attending to the peculiar duties of it. 
The profession of religion does not oblige us to 
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relinquish any undertaking on account of its 
being worldly, for we must then go out of the 
world; it is sufficient, that every thing in which 
we engage is of such a nature, as will not violate 
the principles of virtue, or occupy so much of 
our attention, as may interfere with more sacred 
and important duties. 


In the progress of society, all great and real 
improvements are perpetuated; the same corn 
which, four thousand years ago, was raised from 
an improved grass, by an inventor worshipped 
for two thousand years in the ancient world 
under the name of Ceres, still forms the princi- 
pal food of mankind; and the potatoe, perhaps 
the greatest benefit that the old has derived from 
the new world, has spread over Europe, and will 
continue to nourish an extensive population, 
when the name of the race by whom it was first 
cultivated in South America is forgotten. 


RECIPES. 
BRUNSWICK JELLY CAKE. 


Stir together half a pound of powdered white 
sugar, and half a pound of fresh butter, till per- 
fectly light. Beat three eggs till very thick and 
smooth, omitting the whites. Sift three quarters 
of a pound of flour and pour it into the beaten 
eggs and butter and sugar. Add a tea-spoonful 
of mixed spice (nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon) 
and half a glass of rose-water. Stir the whole 
very well, and then lay it on your paste-board, 
which must first be sprinkled with flour. It will 
be a soft dough; but if you find it so moist as to 
be unmanageable, throw on a little more flour. 
Spread the douyh into a sheet about half an inch 
thick, and cut it out in round cakes with the 
edge of a tumbler. Lay them in buttered pans 
and bake them about five or six minutes. When 
they are cold spread over the surface of each 
cake a liquor of fruit-jelly or marmelade. 

Beat the white of three or four eggs till it 
stands alone. Then beat into it by degrees a 
sufficiency of powdered loaf-sugar to make it as 
thick as icing. Flavour it with a few drops of 
strong essence of lemon, and with a spoon heap 
it up on each cake, making it high in the centre. 
Put the cakes into a coal oven, and as soon as 
the tops are coloured of a pale brown, take them 
out. These cakes are delicious. 


puMPRIN PIE. 


Cur up the half of asmall dark coloured 
pumpkin, and stew it till dry. Then rub it 
through a cullender and set it away io cool, add- 
ing to it sugar and salt to your taste, and a large 
spoonful of ginger or beaten cinnamon. Having 
boiled a quart of rich milk, set that also away to 
get cold. Beat four eggs till very light, and mix 
them with the milk and stewed pumpkin, a little 
atatime. This quantity of the mixture is suffi- 
cient for two pies which must be without lids. 
Cream, if you can procure it, is for this purpose 
preferable to milk. 
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THE SUNSHINE AND ROSES. 


Caitpa2ex of Summer, the glowing 
- And beautiful roses of June, 
In the light of the morning growing, 
Or turned trom the hot breath of noon. : 
In the sigh of the south wind they circle the bowers 
With bosoms al! beauty, and breath all perfume, 
Oh, were it not for the sunshine and flowers, 
Whai were this world but a desert and tomb! 


To garland young brows with a splendour 
That nothing but roses can give, 
Or still on young bosoms in tender 
And beautiful slumber to live— 
By the azure of morn and the crimson of even 
For the lip they have smiles, for the fair cheek a bloom— 
With the sunshine and roses this world is a heaven, 
Without them, it were but a desert and tomb. 





FIRST LOVE. 


ax 
I Loven thee, yet thou didst not know 
The tears my eyelids poured ; 
I loved thee, yet thou didst not know 
How my young heart adored ; 2 
That deep-felt love to me was pain— 
I dared not tell it thee; . 
I strove—alas! the strife was vain ! 
My aching breast to free. 


Thus time flew on—the waveless wind 
Unmurmuring died away ; 

Regret came saddened to my mind 
I had not pressed thy stay ; 

I saw thee with slow steps depart— 
Alas! thou could’st not tell 

What anguish wrung my breaking heart, 
When [ pronounced farewell ! 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DANCING. 
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times, individuals availed themselves of the benefits 
which the tice of dancing confers on the on and 
iri efind, that the guests of Scipio Africanus 
were entertained by the hero with dancing; and the younger 
Cato, the friend of Penney, a man remarkable for gravity 
and austerity of manners, when above sixty years of age, 
practised this art, which he had learned in his younger 
days, as a graceful accomplishnient. The name of Mare 
Antony is also enrolled among the votaries of this art at 
Rome; for it is recorded, that he was censured for taking 
an improper part in the dances performed at some religi- 
ous ceremony. ‘That dancing was practised at marriages, 
we know, from the fact, that in the days of Tiberius, a de- 
cree was not only made by the senate — it, but the 
dancers by profession were actually banished from Rome. 

In the time of Nero, a dancer represented the labours 
of Hercules with such admirable truth and expression, that 
a king of Pontus, to whom such an exhibition was perfect- 
ly novel, followed the action of the artist so closely, as to 
comprehend, with facility, every circumstance intended 
to be represe: 3 ,» im with admiration at such 
a display of talent, he entreated of the emperor to be allow- 
ed to take the dancer home with him, e net per 

ighbours, whose lan none of his subjects under- 
pny and who had ower been able to learn his own; 
and he thought, by gesticulation and dancing, such as he 
had seen exhibited by the performer in question, that his 
wishes and ideas might be conveyed to them with cer- 
tainty. 

a the ancients, dancing constituted one of 
the principal ceremonies in their religi festivals, it 
otlante suddenly abolished, on similar occasions, in 
those nations which were converted, at an ae 
to Christianity. According to Menestrier and Scaliger, 
the solemn dances of the Romans and Hebrews were per- 
formed by the dignitaries of the church, in the time of 
Constantine. 

In France, at so early a period as the year 1581, during 
the reign of Henry the Third, a splendid ballet was pro- 
duced, under the auspices of the court; and the king hav- 
ing united his favourite, Le Duc de Joyeuse, to the queen’s 
sister, almost ruined the nation, it is said, in similar en- 
tertainments of the most costly description. Tie queen, 

ave a superb fete, at the Louvre, in honour of her 


daweon tials, in which a ballet was exhibited, called 


her n the music of which was afierwards 
by the celebrated Piedmontese, performer 
on the violin, Balthazar de Beaujoyeau, then va- 
let-de-chambre to the king. From that timé, which 
may be preteens fe age of its “omy in Europe, danc- 
ing made a ual progress towards its present state of 
vellnement SFrance the maighbociing sation. 
A ancient holiday amusement of the people of 
,» Wasa ies of ballet, called Mumming; which 
name was deri from the old vulgar phrase, “ Mum!” 
signifying ‘‘ be silent.” The performers in this pastime, 
represented by gestures, accompanied with dancing, co- 
mic incidents, and droll adventures; and, in these rustic 
exhibitions, Mr. Doddsley is of opinion, that comedy, in 
England, had its rise. 
the recreations of the English court, during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, dancing is frequently mention- 
ed, The king himself was, doubtless, an admirer of this 
art. Lloyd says that ** Sir W. Molyneux got in with 
King Henry the Eighth, by a discourse out of Aquinas in 
the morning, and a dance at night.””~ In the age of Eliza- 
seems (to have ‘Sane held in considerable 
esteem: the queen took great pleasure in it; and many of 
her favourites were indebted as much to their elegant ac- 
complishmeitts, as to their valour or wisdom, for the sun- 
shine of her favour. In that reign, to use the words of 
Gray, 


Ceres 


Pall of within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawis; 
seals and maces danc’d before him. 

Frofn the death of Elizabeth, until after the restoration 
of Charles the S d, the turbul of the times, and 
the peculier character of the age, prevented this art, which 
flourishes only in “the bowers of peace and joy,” from 
making much progress; but in the days of the merry mo- 
narch it began to revive, and advanced, more or less, in 

the succeeding reigns. The celebrated Beau Nash, 

who was, for a long M. C. at Bath, may be con- 
the founder of modern ball-room ing; which, 
however, has been divested of much of its cold ity, 
and improved, in various other respects, since the time of 








that singular person. It is, nevertheless, a matter of re- 

ret, that the graceful and stately Minuet has been entire- 
5 abandoned in favour of the more recently invented 
dances. 

‘he French Country Dances, or Contre-Dances (from 
the parties being placed opposite to each other), since 
called Quadrilles (from their having four sides), which 
approximate nearly to the Cotillion, were first introduced 
in France about the middle of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign. 
Previously to this period, the dances most in == were 
La Perigourdine, La Matelotte, La Pavane, Les For! 
Minuets, &c. Quadrilies, when first introduced, were 
danced by four persons only: four more were soon added, 
and thus the complete square was formed; but the fi 
were materially different from those of the present period, 
The gentlemen advanced with the opposite ladies, menac- 
ed each other with the fore-finger, and retired clapping 
their hands three times; they then turned hands of four, 
turned their own partners, and a grand round of all con- 
cluded the figure. The Vauxhall d’Hiver was, at that 
time, the most fashionable place of resort: the pupils of 
the Royal Academy were engaged to execute new dances; 
a full and effective band performed the most fashionable 
airs, and new figures were at length introduced and an- 
nounced asa source of attraction; but this place was soon 
pulled down, and re-built on the ground now eee | 
the Theatfe du Vaudeville, The establishment failed, 
and the proprietor became a bankrupt. A short time 
after it was re-opened by another speculator; but on such 
a scale, as merely to attract the working Classes of the 
comntunity. The band was now composed of a set of 
miserable scrapers, who played in unison, and contiaually 
in the key of G. sharp; amid the sounds which emanated 
from their instruments, the jangling of a tambourin and 
the shrill notes of a fife were occasionally heard. Thus 
did things continue until the French Revolution; when, 
about the time the Executive Directory was formed, the 
splendid apartments of the Hotel de Richelieu were open- 
ed for the reception of the higher classes, who had then 
but few opportunities of meeting to “‘ trip it on the light 
fantastic toe.” Monsieur Hullin, then of the Opera, was 
selected to form a band of twenty-four musicians, from 
among those of the highest talent in the various theatres: 
he found no difficulty in this, as they were paid in paper 
money, then of little or no value; whereas, the adminis- 
trators of the Richelieu establishment paid in specie,— 
The tunes were composed in different keys, with full or- 
chestral accompaniments, by Monsieur Hiullin; and the 
contrast thus produced to the abominable style which had 
30 long existed, commenced a new era in dancing: the old 
figures were abolished, and stage-steps were adopted;— 
Pas de Zephyrs, Pas de Bourres, Ballottes, Jetes Battus, 
&c., were among the most popular. Minuets and For- 
lanes were still continued; but Monsieur Vestris displaced 
the latter by the Gavotte which he taught to Monsieur 
Trenis and Madame de Choiseul, who first danced it at 
a fete given by a lady of celebrity, at the Hotel de Valen 
tinois, Rue St. Lazar, on the 1 of August, 1797: at this 
fete, Monsieur Hullin introduced an entirely new set of 
figures of his own composition. These elicited general 
approbation: they were danced at all parties, and still re- 
tain pre-eminence. The names of Pantalon, L’Ete, La 
Poule, La Trenis, &c. which were given tothe tunes, 
have been — to the figures. The figures of La Tre- 
nis was introduced by Monsieur Trenis’s desire, it being 
part of the figure from a Gavotte, danced in the then fa- 
vourite ballet of Nina. 

To the French we are indebted for rather an i i 
but in the opinion of many professional dancers, an useless 
invention, by which it was proposed, that as the steps in 
dancing are not very numerous, although they may be in- 
finitely combined, that characters might be made use of to 
express the various steps and figures of a dance, in the 
same manner as words and sentences are ressed by 
letters; or what is more closely analogous, as the musical 
characters are employed, to represent to the eye the 
sounds of an air. The well known Monsieur Beaueha 
and a French dancing-master, each laid claim to be 
original inventor of this art; and the consequence was a 


~ law-suit, in which, however, aiguem was pronounced 
as 


in favour of the former. The art been introduded in 
Great Britain, but without success. An English dancing- 
master has also, we believe, with considerable labour and 
ingenuity, devised a plan somewhat similar to that of the 
French author: diagrams being proposed to represent the 
figures, or steps, instead of characters. 

There are a variety of dances to which the term Na- 
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tional may, with some propriety, be applied. Among the 
most celebrated of these are-—the Italten Tarantula the 
German Waltz, and the Spanish Bolero. To dwell on 
their peculiarities would, however, as it appears tous, be 
useless: the first is rarely exhibited, even on the stage: 
the second, although it still retains much of its original 
character, has, in England, been modified into the W altz 
Country Dance, and all the objections which it encoun- 
tered, on its first introduction, seems to have been gradu- 
ally overcome, since it assumed its present popular form; 
and the graceful Bolero is restricted to the theatre only, 
being never introduced to the English ball-room. 


Or THE ARMS AND HANDs.—The proper carriage of 
the arms is certainly one of the greatest difficulties in 
dencing it therefore demands the utmost attention on the 
part of the pupil. Ofail the movements made in dancing, 
the opposition or- contrast of the arms with the feet is the 
most natural to us: to this, howevér, but little attention 
is in general . lHfany person be observed, when in 
the act of ing, it will be found, that when the right 


foot is put forward, the left arm follows, and vice versa; 
ul; and a similar rule 


this is at once natural and gracefi 
aoa in all oa . - followed in ge . As much 

lepends on p e arms rly, and in movin 
them with grace, po the cneeuion of steps—for dane” 
ing consists not in the motion of the feet alone—it requires 
the appropriate accompaniment of the arms and body: 
without which, the art degenerates into a mere fantastic 
mode of stepping. The arms should be kept in an easy 
semi-oval position, so that the bend of the elbows be scarce 
ly perceptible; otherwise, they would present right angles, 
which would so offend the eye, as to destroy all appearance 
of ease or elegance. Care must be taken, neither toraise 
the shoulders nor spread the arms too far out. ‘The pro- 
per situation ofthe arms, in dancing, is a little in front of 
the body; they should advance or recede in a natural se- 
ries of oppositions tothe direction of the feet in the exe- 
cution of the various steps; their movements, in perform- 
ing these contrasts, must not be sudden or exaggerated, 
but so easy as to be almost imperceptible. The dress 
should be held between the fore-finger and thumb of each 
hand: it is a matter of importance to overcome both tre- 
mor and rigidity of the fingers, which should be gracefully 
grouped, so that the palm be partially seen in front 

In dancing Quadrilles, when the lady advances with her 
partner, pose all the figures where the hands join, the 
arms should be kept of such a moderate height as is con- 
sistent with grace (Fig. 1). It is also necessary that the 
arms should be properly supported, and not suffered to 
weigh or drag upon those of the persons with whom it 
may be proper to join hands in the course of the dance. 
To say nothing of the positive impropriety of falling into 
such an error, the mere act, during its continuation, is 
quite destructive to grace, which cannot exist where ease 
is not apparent. Elegance, without affectation, may 
shown in presenting the hand to a partner: rustic abrupt- 
ness, and childish timidity, are equally to be avoided; a 
modest confidence is the golden mean to be observed in 
this, as in every other department of ball-room dancing. 
To grasp the hand of a person with whom it is necessary 
to jom hands—to detain it when it should be relinquished 
—are faults which, we trust, our reader’s a sense would 


prevent her from ing, even when cing with one 
of her own sex; but even these offences, in the consider- 








However impossible it may be to acquire a knowledge 


” of dancing unassisted by a master, we feel satisfied, that 


without depreciating the talent or attention of those by 
whom they have been instructed in the art, many of our 
readers may derive much benefit from an attentive perusal 
of the following observations. It would be folly for us to 
attempt teaching steps, and useless {p offer a series of 
—— our attention will be much more profitably direct- 
ed, so far as regards the reader, to the carriage and de- 
portment of the person, and in suggesting such simple ex- 
ercises as will tend to improve those who are deficient, 
and to confirm those who are correct. 


ation of propriety and taste, are not more grave than that 
of display. 

However excellently a young lady may dance, and 
whatever powers of brilliant execution she may pos- 
sess, she should never forget that she is in a balkroom, 
and not on a stage: studied attitude in presenting the hand 
(Fig. 2) is reprehensible, as being productive of too much 
effect, and as showing an inclination for display. Cor- 
rect execution of the figure and steps, and unobtrusive 
grace of deportment, should be the zenith of a young lady’s 
ambition; as Shakspeare finely expfesses the perfection of 
dancing, she should move like a wave of the sea; it being 
of course understood, when the elements are in their most 
gentle motion. When the hand is not to be presented to 
another, the arm should depend from the shoulder in an 
easy oval shape, as previously di d. 

F THE FEET, &c.—The principal study, with regard 
to the feet, in dancing, consists in acquiring a power of 
turning them properly outward; in bending the instep, 
without effort, immediately as the foot quits the ground; and 
in alternately practising with each foot so that both may 
attain an equal degree of execution; it being decidedly in- 
elegant aad awkward for one foot to be constantly active 
and correct in its movements, while the other remains 
comparatively unemployed. 

To dance with the instep concave, instead of convex, 
and the toes turned upwards, instead of the contrary, is 
termed dancing flat-feoted, and is ungraceful to the last 
degree. The toes should be well pointed downward, and 
the knees outward, to correspond with them; but it is im- 
possible to produce an union of grace in these particulars, 
unless the action of the instep and the knee be 
and accompanied by that of the hip. In the 
all the steps should be performed in an easy, graceful man- 
ner; no noise of stamping should, on any account be made; 
the steps should be xv nee with minute neatness, and 
in as small a compass as possible; the feet should never 
be violently tossed about, or lifted high from the ground: 
the young lady should rather seem to glide, with easy ele- 
gance, than strive to astonish by agility: or, by violent 
action, make it appear, that, to her, dancing is a boist 
and difficult exercise. But while we thus caution our 
reader against adopting those styles—one of which may 
be deemed operatic, and better adapted to a Ballet thana 
Quadrille, and the other, rustic, and more applicable to 
ihe village-green than the ball-room—it is necessary for 
us to warn her against falling into the error of 
listlessness and inaccuracy; with mee can ne- 
ver be obtained: the former makes her ar to be con- 
descending to join in an amusement she and the — 
latter ind a supposition in the minds of those who 
may not be supposed to know aught te the contrary, 
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she is either ey dull, or has never had an opportu- 
nity of obtaining the enefit of imstraction from a proper 
m 


aster. 

The positions constitute the alphabet of dancing, and, 
although generally treated lightly of by the majority of 
dancing-masters, are of the — importance. y 
form the basis of every step; and if each of them be tho- 
roughly understood, and an mode of c 
it acquired, the subsequent progress of the pupil will be 
materially facilitated. 

PosiTION, BATTEMENS, AND OTHER EXERCISES.— 
The Battemens, &c. in positions, form a series of 
very graceful domestic morning exercises, and we strong- 
ly recommend their frequent practice, even by those who 
have acquired some proficiency in the art; as they tend 
to correct many errors which are acquired by careless- 
ness, during or after tuition, as well as-to impart brilliancy 

correctness of execution—to facilitate the bending of 
the ankle—to improve the balance, the carriage of the 
arms, and the development of the bust—and to se 
that general harmony of motion in which the chief beauty 


of dancing and general elegance of deportment con- 


first goatee is formed by placing the two heels to- 
and wing the toes back; so that the feet form a 
‘the body should be kept perfectly erect: 

should be thrown back, and the waist ad- 





Tue fourth position is formed by moving the foot about 
its own length forward from eo thd petition. directing 
the heel an ae rey back the toe during the 
progress of the (Fig. it may also be slightly rais- 
ed. and should be so eed oo to be exactly Specie to 
the centre of the left foot, which, in this, as well as in all 
the preceding positions, and also in the next, is to retain 
"Fie Sith position is formed by diawing th foo 

position is y drawing the ri t 
back from the fourth position, so that the. heel a, en 
close to the toes of the left foot, the feet being completely 
crossed (Fig. 7). The right heel, in this position, is gra- 
dually to the ground as it approaches the ieft foot 
as in drawing the left foot from the second to the third. 

Battemens en avant are performed by raising the right 
leg from the third position into the fourth in front, as high 
as the knee, with a quick jerk; keeping the knee cwaight 
and the toe — ae ae ag heel maintaining the same 

jon as if on ground; and letting the leg fall back 
the fifth position in front. The lef leg, desing this 
srercise, remains steady, the knee straight, with the whole 








vanced; the arms rounded, and the forefinger and thumb 
occupied in holding out the dress; the other fingers being 
geepel (Fix, 3). During the first att 
should not be more turned back than will admi 
of the body maintaining its proper balance; they must he 
to assume the correct position by degrees, until 
the pupil can place the feet, heel to heel, in a parallel line 
with each other, without affecting the steadiness of the 
ete ——e formed b he right foot 
he second position is moving the right 
from the first position, sideways, ~ about the distance of 
its own length from the heel of the left (Fig 4.) When 
the foot is thus placed, the hee! must be raised so that the 
toes alone rest on the ground; the instep being bent as 
much as possible, and the foot turned so as to retain its 
primitive direction outward: as in the case of the first 
sition, the foot should be brought to perform the action of 
the second, in a lectly correct manner, by 
and the toes should be gradually thrown back as far as 
the pupil’s power to preserve her balance will permit. 
The third position is formed by drawing the right foot 
from the second position, to about the mid le of from 
of the left: the feet are to be kept close to each other 
(Fig. 5). In drawing the right foot into this position, the 
heel must be put to ground as it 
and kept forward during its progress, so that the toe may 
retain its proper direction outward. 


weight of the body upon it, so that the right | act 
with perfect ease and freedom, (Fig.8.) bors’ 

Bending the knees outward and rather backward, with- 
out raismg the heels, and still keeping the body 
erect, is an exercise which should be performed in all the 
positions; it will impart flexibility to the instep, and tend 
to improve the balance. The pupil in her early essaysin 
this exercise, should support herself, alternately with each 
hand, against some fixed object. She must by no means 
attempt to raise herself by swinging one arm im the air; 
it should rather be occupied in holding out the dress, in 
the manner previously directed. The knees should be 
only slightly bent at ne and the difficulties, of the exer- 
cise may be overcome by degrees, until she can perform 
it perfectly well without any sen Ba or discomposing the 
proper position of the body and arms 

It has been very judiciously remarked, by a contempo- 
rary writer on this subject, that the pupils of a great 
artiste will display his merit in the graceful movement of 
the figures, as much as in the neat exeeuticn of the 
steps. 





ea once nes 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON DANCING, &c. 





Batremens en arriere (Fig. 9) are performed by 
throwing the right foot up ind in the fourth position, 
with the same rules as for the Battemens en avant: great 
attention must be paid to prevent the body inclining for- 
ward in this portion of the exercises; i id be kept 

iy straight, but without any appearance of stiffness. 

Battemens en avant and en arriere, are . 
among i dancers, by raising the foot much 
higher; but it is unnecessary to do so as a domestic exer- 
cise for ball-room dancing. 

a ee en aaican 
following manner:—The pupil must support herself in 
same manner as in the practice of bending, before de- 
scribed; she should then pass the foot into the second po- 
sition—the knee being kept fectly straight—draw it 
back into the fifth position AN aed the 
second position, and draw it into the fifth behind; and so 
on, until by repetition of the exercise, she can perform 
these Battemens with rapidity, ease and correctness 


OWinen : 

the bends in the various positions have been 
practised some time, the pupil should endeavour, after 
each bend, to raise herself on the toes (see fig. 11), be- 
ing careful that the knees are kept straight, and that the 
feet do not change their positions. This is an excellent 
practice, as it imparts to the feet the point so much ad- 
mired, and, at the same time, considerably increases the 
power of the instep and ankle. 


Perits Battemens sur le coude-pied (Fig 12) are very 
difficult of execution: they are practised by accomplished 


dancers, for the purpose of giving ease in elevation, and 
what is termed Aplomb; they also im , im _ cortain 
steps, that vivacity, which no other practice will give: we 


They are first per- 
formed with one foot entirely on the ground; but after 





| practised. 
| ment of the right foot, from the instep to the hinder part 


that the body does not lose its : 
should be ced, the waist retiring, and the 
these means, the bust will be 


The head should be kept 
ders by the erectness of the neck: the 
be occasionally turned to the right 
convenience, or to avoid an appearance 
because the opposition which may be 
cious of the direction in whi 
turned, to the posture of the body or li 
hances = ace of the whole , 
head should be so managed as to perfect the 
parent balance of the If the greatest 
thrown on one side, the may, general 
be very advantageously turned, in a trifli 
opposite direction. e reader may eonvince 
the benefit to be derived by a graceful inclination 
countenance, so as to produce an easy opposition 
forming the positions before a glass, and i 
alternately to each side, or keeping it in 
tion, and practising, in turns, with each foot. 
should be thrown considerably backward, and 
head ht to project in a t by i 
ae 
dance, should be illumined by a smile: it is 
surd for a young lady to exhibit a 
ap samo phoven 0 nom and painful to see her 
an aspect of care, when going a 
ind the spectators to hog: yh 
of the steps or figure, so entirely engrdss her i 
she is incapable of partaking in the pleasures of the 


gat 


ie 


L 
: 
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ante youstion; De pas Bis Ge hel Sen 08 80 
as to rest entirely on the toes, and executes the 

in that position with great rapidity. If the knee and hip 
be free from stiffness, the difficulty of the exercise is 


| tially overcome; and itis, in the first 


to 
an easy pliability in those parts, that they are principally 
These Battemens consist of a rapid move- 


of the leg, by a mere movement of the knee. 
Having gone through the position and Battemens with 
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1 it is absolutely necessary to do them with 

; pag at the =e time, that when the posi- 

are practised with the right foot, the left must, of 

course, in its turn, remain stationary, and the whole of the 

weight be thrown upon it. The Battemens should be prac- 

ised until the pupil can make them with some degree of, 

what a dancer would call, brilliance, with 

either isted by the support which is necessary 
when they are commenced 


——— 


made with the foot which happens to be forward at its 
completion. The perfect curtsey is rarely performed in 
society, as _ salutation is between a curtsey and 
a bow (Fig. 13). 

The manner of walking well is an object which all young 
ladies should be anxious to acquire; but, unfortunately, it 
is a point too much In the drawing-room, the 
ball-room, or i promenade, an elegant deport. 
ment—a “ poetry of motion,” —is, and ever will be, 





Before concluding our article, we deem it expedient to 
describe the approved mode of performing the Curtsey, 
and as our aim is to improve the general deportment in 
society, as well as in dancing for the ball-room, we shall 
offer a few observations on walking. 

The performance of the curtsey in a proper manner, 
proves a matter of diffigulty to some young ladies; but it 
will be found very easy, a little practice, to curtsey 
with » if r directions be given and attended to. 
The followin ithe usual mode: —The front foot is first 
brought into the second position; the other is then drawn 
into the third behind, and passed immediately into the 
fourth behind—the whole weight of the body being thrown 
on the front foot; the front knee is then bent, the body 

tly sinks, the whole weight is transferred to the foot be- 


ind while rising, and the front foot is gradually brought | 


into the fourth position. The arms should be gracefully 
bent, and the hands occupied in lightly holding out the 


dress. The first step in walking, after the curtsey, is | 





reciated. The ght not to exceed the length of 
foot; the | should be put forward, without stilincen, in 


about the fourth position; but without =o to tum 
the foot out, as it will tend to throw the body awry, and 

ive the person an Sepmwenee & ieitg © retunae 

ancer, as exemp! in fig. 14, which is tolerably correct 
in other respects, except in the position of the feet. The 
head should be kept up and the chest open: the body will 
then attain an advantageous ition, and that steadiness 
so much required in good wa ry The arms should fall 
in their natural position, and all their movements and op. 
positions to the Feet be easy and unconstrained. The em- 

loyment of a systematized method to teach young ladies 
bow to walk, a practice adopted by many parents and 
heads of seminaries, is much to be deprecated. The stiff. 
ness acquired under regimental tuition, is adverse to all 
the principles of grace, and annihilates that buoyant light- 
ness which is so conducive to ease and elegance in the 
young. 





VILLAGE BELLS. 


1 was induced to ascend into the belfrey, where 
1 found ropes for eight bells—those musical tones 
which extend the sphere of the church’s influence 
by associations of pleasure, devotion, or melan- 
choly, through the surrounding country. What 
an effective means of increasing the sympathies 
of religion, and exciting them by the fire-sides, 
and on the very pillows of the people! Who 
that, as a bride or bridegroom, has heard themin 
conjunction with the first joys of wedded love, does 
not feel the pleasurable associations of their lively 
peal on other similar events? Who,that through 
a series of years has obeyed their calling chime 
on the sabbath morning, as the signal of placid 
feelings towards his God, and his assembled neig) - 
bours, does not hear their weekly monotony with 
devotion? And who is there that has performed 
the last rights of friendship, or the melancholy 
duties of son, daughter, husband, wife, father, 
mother, sister, uiider the recurring tones of the 
awful tenor, or more awful dumb peal, and does 
not feel at every repetition of the same ceremony 
a revival of his keen but unavailing regrets for 
the mouldering dead. 


THE VINE. 

Humpotonr tells us that it grows wild in Ar- 
menia and Caramania, as well as along the coasts 
of the Caspian. Thence it travelled into Greece, 
and from that classic sky was introduced into 
Sicily. The Phoenicians carried it to the south 
of France, and the Romans domesticated it on 
the banks of the Rhine. In both of these coun- 
tries the vine is attached to poles; but in Spain 
these are not used—and the plant is kept short 
in its growth, in order that it may possess a stout 
stem. In Greece and Italy it clings to trees, 
walls, and trellis work, or verandas. It attains 
to a good old age; even Pliny speaks of a vine 








that had survived six centuries; and it is matter 
of notoriety that there are vineyards in France 
and Italy, which are not only precisely in the 
same condition as they were three hundred years 
ago, but continue to yield abundant crops. The 
wood of the vine becomes uncommonly solid 
when of old standing, and, in warm climates, the 
stem grows to such a size, that boards are sawed 
out of it, and converted -to the manufacture of 
furniture and other articles. Strabo even men- 
tions a vine-tree the girth of which required the 
arms of two men to compass. 





RATIONAL DEVOTION. 


WHEN engaged in devout admiration of the 
Supreme Being, every other object will be lost 
in the comparison; but this, though the noblest 
employment of the mind, was never intended to 
shut out all other concerns. The affections 
which unite us to the world have a large 4emand 
upon us, and must succeed in their turn. If 
every thing is to be deemed criminal that does 
not interest the attention in the moment of wor- 
ship, political concerns are not the only ones to 
be abandoned, but every undertaking of a tem- 
poral nature, labour and ingenuity, must cease. 
Science herself must shroud her light. These 
are notions rather to be laughed at than confuted, 
for their extravagance will corfect itself. Every 
attempt that has been made to rear religion on 
the ruins of nature, or to render it subversive 
of the economy of life, has hitherto proved un- 
successful, whilst the institutions that have flow- 
ed from it, are now scarcely regarded in any 
other light than as humiliating monuments of 
human weakness and folly. The natural vigour 
of the mind, when it has once been opened by 
knowledge and turned towards great and inte- 
resting objects, will always overpower the illv- 
sions of fanaticism. 
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WHATEVER act decomposes the moral machi- 
nery of mind, is more injurious to the welfare of 
the agent than most disasters from without can 
be; for the latter are commonly limited and tem- 
porary: the evil of the former spreads through 
the whole of life. Health of mind as well as of 
body, is not only productive in itself of a greater 
sum of enjoyment than arises from other sources, 
but is the only condition of our frame in which 
we are capable of receiving p&asure from with- 
out. Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it 
is to prefer, on grounds of calculation, a present 
interest to the preservation of those mental 
habits on which our well being depends. When 
they are most moral they may often prevent us 
from obtaining advantages. It would be as ab- 
surd to lower them for that reason, as it would 
be to weaken. the body, lest its strength should 
render it more liable to contxgicus disorders of 
rare occurrence.—-Sir James McIntosh. 


THE FATHERS. 


Some who never read the Fathers, are frighted 
at their very names. How dull, how rough, how 
insipid, how pedantic do they fancy them in their 
discourses, in their expressions and arguments! 
But how would these men wonder at the strange- 
ness of such a notion, if they perused their writ- 
ings, and found in them a more exact eloquence, 
a smoother style, a more ingenious, more expres- 
sive, and more convincing way of arguing, 


adorned with greater vigour of expression, and 
more natural graces than mosf of those modern 
books which are read with applause, and give 


the greatest reputation to their authors? With 
what satisfaction, if they had any love for reli- 
gion, would they see it explained, and its truth 
believed and asserted by men who were masters 
of so much wit and judgment? Especially since 
any one who will but observe the vastness of 
their knowledge, the depth of their penetration, 
the solid principles of their philosophy, their un- 
wearied diligence#*their capacity in unfolding 
holy mysteries, the reasonableness of their infe- 
rences, the nobleness of their expressions, the 
beauty of their sentiments and morals, cannot 
compare for example any author to St. Austin, 
but Plato or Cicero. 


ee 
RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 


Ir is well remarked in the Boston Courier, 
that it is distance, and the impediments to inter- 
course, which have formed the world into dis- 
tinct nations. No moral agents are so effectual 
for giving a common feeling to the distant por- 
tions of a large empire, as the mechanical means 
of roads and canals, or rather, the latter afford 
the former the m@dium for acting. It is no 
wonder the scientific journals have hailed the 
introduction of locomotive engines on rail roads 
as a new era in the moral and political history of 
nations. The results to trade and wealth will 





not exceed those arising to manners, habits of 
life, and modes of thought. The very derivation 
of the word Rustic shows what an influence a 
secluded life was supposed to exert on the habits. 
The roads through the highlands of Scotland 
mentioned by the journal just quo ted 
for the pacification and good order of coun- _ 
try what whole regiments of dragoons catiid never ™ 
do. In the United States, the effects of certain 
improvements in navigation have been magical, 
and they are only leading the way to other yet 
greater. The wheels of empi they are called, 
are to be sought it would’ seem, in sPinnIneG 
JENNIES, STEAM ENGINES; ANd LOCOMOTIVES. 





GENIUS. 


Genivs of every kind belongs to some innate 
temperament; it does not necessarily imply a 
particular bent, because that may possibly be 
the effect of circumstances; but, without ques- 
tion, the peculiar quality is inborn, and particu- 
lar to the individual. All hear and see much 
alike; but there is an indefinable though wide 
difference between the ear of a musician, or the 
eye of a painter, compared with the hearing and 
seeing organs of ordinary men; and it is in 
something like that difference in which genius 
consists. Genius is, however, an ingredient of 
mind, more easily described by its effect than by 
its qualities. It is as the fragrance, indepen- 
dent’ of the freshness and complexion of the 
rose; as the light on the cloud; as the bloom 
on the cheek of beauty, of which the possessor 
is unconscious until this charm has been seen by 
its influence on others; it is the eternal golden 
flame of the opal; a something that may be ex- 
tracted from the thing in whichét appears, with- 
out changing the quality of its substance, its 
form, or its affinities.--Galt’s Byron. 





AN EXTRACT. 


Art what time of life a human “being—man or 
woman—looks best, it might be hard to say. A 
girl of eighteen, straighi and tall, bright, bloom- 
ing, and balmy, seems, to our old eyes,a very 
beautiful and delightful sight. Inwardly we bless 
her, and pray that she may be as happy as she is 
innocent. So, too, is an aak tree, about the same 
age, standing by itself, without a twig on its 
straight, smooth, round, glossy silver stem, for 
some few feet from the ground,and then branch- 
ing out intoa stately flutter of dark-green leaves; 
the shape being indistinct in its regular but not 
formal over-fallings, and over-foldings, and over- 
hangings of light and shade. Such an oak tree 
is indeed truly beautiful, with all its tendernéss, 
gracefulness and delicacy—ay, a delicacy almost 
seeming to be fragile, as if the cushat whirring 
from its concealment, would crush the new 
spring-shoots, sensitive almost as the gossamer, 
with which every twig is intertwined. Leaning 
on our staff, we bless “it, and call it even by that 
very virgin’s name; and ever thenceforth, be- 
hold Marian lying in its shade. 
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Ab: tell me, where? ah! tel me, where? for.. 
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No answer but thine to my lorn heart reply, 

No more her sweet music responds to my ery, 

I hail her song, alas! no more. 

Echo—<Alas! no more=The charm is o%er! 

Mourn with me, sweet Echo! to this lovely shore 
The Pride of the Valley returns mever more. 





